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Cuapter XIX. 
IN LUCK. 


. _ votre jeu. Messieurs, le jeu est fait.” 

Trente-et-quarante, as the readers of witty Carle des 
Perriéres know, stands first in the regard of men who solicit fortune, 
oftentimes who find ruin, by the shortest road. 

At roulette, a modest speculator may put down his five-frane 
piece and, losing it, depart. At trente-et-quarante it is a 
rigorous law that the stake be of gold. Roulette is the favourite 
game of the passing crowd—the larger number of the players, 
indeed, stand while they stake; the favourite game of ladies, of 
very young men, of Spaniards and Italians; a kind of lottery, 
abounding in frivolous excitement and surprise, but inferior, say 
competent judges, as regards the poignancy of its hopes and fears, 
to trente-et-quarante. 

Has not Monsieur Carle written of trente-et-quarante that it is 
the most perfect “machine 4 émotion” to which civilization, 
standing on the last steps of time, has reached ? 

About twenty players are seated around the table at which Roger 
Tryan, with the tired air of a man who is at heart no gambler, 
stakes his napoleons. The majority of these persons are absorbed 
in the immediate fall of the cards. A few, with hands clasped 
above their foreheads, are painfully studying mysterious sets of 
tablets that lie beside them ; greasy sibylline leaves, upon which 
pathetically long labyrinths of pin-pricks denote the supposed 
progress of the game’s chances. 
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The green cloth is covered with rouleaux and Bank of France 
notes. Not a sound is to be heard but the rippling breeze among 
roses and orange boughs outside, and the unmoved, mechanical 
voice of Paul Joseph, the dealer. 

“Faites le jeu. Messieurs, le jeu est fait. L’or va aux 
rouleaux. Tout va aux billets. Tout va ala masse. Rien ne va 
plus.” 

After this official “Rien ne va plus,” there comes a sufficiently 
long pause. Then, with stolid indifference, the dealer in succes- 
sion calls out the two scores aloud: 

“Huit. Quatre. Rouge gagne. Couleur perd.” 

And down fall the rakes, drawing in rouleaux, napoleons, notes, 
with fine professional catholicity to the winning-table. 

A pile of gold lies at Roger Tryan’s side. The bystanding 
spectators begin to watch him narrowly. Some, even, of his 
fellow-players glance towards his winnings with an approach at 
interest. 

* You are in luck—little Paul Joseph is dealing,” whispers Mrs. 
Pinto across his shoulder. For Nessie, deserting Sir Dyse 
Tottenham and roulette, has made her way to the trente-et- 
quarante. “You are in luck, and I—am bankrupt. Dear, 
childish, old Sir Dyse insisted upon staking for me, and of course 
lost everything, I could only make my escape by promising to 
dance with him (not a waltz, I trust) at our Pension ball to- 
night.” 

“Take my place, Mrs. Pinto,” says Tryan, rising. “Take my 
place, and make free use of my gains. Nay,” as she enacts a show 
of very feeble remonstrance, “I will accept no denial. Cards 
delight me not at any time. Iam lessin the humour for them than 
usual to-night. You promised before we left Nice that I should 
be your banker. Profit by the good fortune—rare enough as you 
know—that has befallen me.” 

But Nessie Pinto’s gods, if gods she have, are unpropitious. 
The dealing of Paul Joseph, the wearing of her hempen amulet, 
the utilising of Roger’s winnings, avail her not. 

The heap of gold melts away. More gold out of Mr. Tryan’s 
pocket melts away. He produces notes, solid Bank of France 
notes, at Mrs. Pinto’s bidding. They vanish. 

Joyce Dormer, a sad spectator of it all, in her young heart 
understanding but half she looks upon, feels her spirit sink. 

“You were only too right, Mother,” she whispers, moving back 
from the table with a shudder. “ Monte Carlo might yield inspira- 

tion to genius, never tome. My dream of outrivalling Schumann 
is over; I am ready to leave at once if—if——” 
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But here the poor girl’s speech fails her for sudden terror. 
Stretching out her hand, as she believed, towards Mrs. Dormer, 
Joyce has rested it, with trembling pressure, on the arm of a 
stranger, a fiercely-moustachioed foreigner, brilliant to excess, 
as regards his waistcoat-buttons and sleeve-links, and who returns 
her glance with a coarse, cynically familiar smile that turns her 
blood cold. 

A branch of Austrian royalty is spending the winter for quasi- 
bronchial reasons at Mentone. The branch and suite, just one 
minute before this juncture, entered the Monte Carlo gambling- 
rooms, and, in the spasmodic contagious movement of the crowd— 
gamblers and non-gamblers alike eager to gaze upon a not too 
noteworthy Bourbon profile—Joyce’s mother and the poet have 
been swept away from her. 

Far distant, and at each instant receding farther, she sees the 
leonine white locks of Filippo Filippi, the topmost fluttering bow 
of ribbon in a Jane Austen hat. Near at hand, where protection 
is needed most, are over-brilliant complexions, bistred eyes, the 
croupiers’ impassive faces, and (horribly worse than all) the 
stranger upon whose coat-sleeve her hand during the space of a 
few inadvertent seconds has rested. 

That stranger is he who calls himself “‘ Count” Zecca, the 
Fighting Fitz-Gerald ‘of the district,a table d’héte nobleman, 
whose taper fingers are celebrated for their throws with the dice, 
their artistic neatness in turning opportune kings at écarté. A 
duellist, whose shameless proficiency in his calling has become a 
bye-word. A Frenchman, born in Mauritius, brought up in the 
Brazils—put upon oath, could Zecca give reliable evidence as to 
his own nationality ? An adventurer—let us call things by their 
names—an adventurer, a suspected card-sharper, a bully; and 
withal a man who, at Monte Carlo, holds his head aloft in the 
crowd! A man whose enmity few men and fewer women would 
be rash enough wantonly to court. 

In respect of the next five or six minutes Joyce’s vision, to this 
hour, remains confused. She knows that Count Zecca, with a 
look and tone that stopped her heart-beats, turned and spoke to 
her. She knows that, although the gaslights began to dance 
wildly before her sight, she gave Count Zecca an answer in 
faultlessly grammatical French, and with a pointed brevity which 
caused his sallow cheeks to redden. She remembers catching 
Nessie Pinto’s eyes fixed upon her, a look of cool triumph in their 
black depths ; remembers hearing a stifled burst of Nessie Pinto’s 
laughter, and then .. . 

Then, Joyce’s clear recollections are of an English arm making 
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swift approach through the crowd ; of a foreign count, waisteoat- 
buttons, sleeve-links, and moustachios, sent forcibly into nothing- 
ness ; of reassuring whispers from a well-beloved familiar voice ; 
of a struggle through the densely-packed outer vestibule ; finally 


of standing in the cool, pure night alone, on the fairest terrace in 
Europe, with Roger Tryan! 


CHAPTER XX. 
OUR PATHS LIE APART. 


For a while they keep rigidly to commonplace. So many genera- 
tions of artifice live in our fibres that at any crisis of strong 
feeling modern men and women instinctively fall back upon the 
dulcet, inanities, use language to hide, rather than set forth, their 
emotion. 

“T recognised you, Miss Dormer,” says Tryan at length, “ just 
when you, unluckily, got divided from your party. Nothing 
harder, really, than for people to keep together in these crowded 
rooms.” 

“ And the Frenchman at whose side I stood was a stranger—I 
hope you understand that,” cries Joyce quickly. “I touched his 
arm with my hand, thinking Mamma was still there, and he spoke 
to me. I am afraid my answer was too much seasoned with 
British pugnacity for French taste.” 

A blush, painful in its intenseness, overspreads Joyce Dormer’s 
cheek. 

“Do not trouble yourself on the score of pugnacity. If ex- 
planation is needed, Count Zecca can get it from me. He is a man 
accustomed to explanations.” 

Roger Tryan speaks lightly, but with a different significance 
underlying his reply to anything of which Joyce Dormer dreams. 

“What, was the Frenchman you put aside a friend of yours?” 
she exclaims. ‘ Apologise to him, Mr. Tryan, pray, if you find 
that he was affronted by my brusqueness.” 

“Count Zecca is—no, I cannot boast that I have the honour of 
the Count’s friendship! But depend upon it,” says Roger Tryan, 
“he will not take your rebuff too seriously! The hangers-on at 
Monte Carlo, men like Zecca and myself, are happily not over- 
burthened with sensitiveness, whatever our other failings may be.” 

“Hangers-on! If you knew how I hate to hear you class 
yourself among such people!” 

The words break from Joyce’s lips ere she can reflect upon 
the perilous extent to which she may be committed by them. 
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“Are you speaking in earnest, Miss Dormer? Do you still 
take interest enough—can you still be pained, in any way, by 
such a subject ?” 

At his tone her heart takes alarm. She remembers the thinness 
of the ice upon which both of them stand. 

“It is late . . . I think, Mr. Tryan, the prudent thing would 
be to return . . . to search round the rooms for Mamma.” 

As she stammers this, she half withdraws her hand from Roger 
Tryan’s arm, then stops short. He bethinks him of her attitude, 
her face at the moment when he asked her, nearly three years 
ago, to be his wife! 

“The prudent thing for you, or for her? Is Mrs. Dormer 
afraid to trust you for a short ten minutes out of her sight ?” 

“Mamma has never known the sensation of fear yet. Have 
you forgotten our characters so completely as to accuse either of 
us of want of courage ?” 

“Then I see nothing to hinder your walking with me to the 
end of this terrace; Mrs. Dormer has an escort——” 

“Our dear old poet, Filippo Filippi—yes, my mother is in good 
hands.” 

“And cannot possibly leave the Casino without your seeing 
her. Surely, Miss Dormer, you need not grudge me my ten or 
twelve minutes of unexpected good-fortune,” he goes on, plead- 
ingly. ‘Do you not remember how, in our old London days, a 
hundred years ago, you used to declare that the dances we never 
reckoned on—not those lawfully set down in the programme—were 
the ones best worth dancing ? ” 

" Unfortunately—I mean, one may have said many foolish 
things in one’s youth—I mean, these are not our old London days 
of a hundred years ago—— 

The sentiment which gives birth to these disjointed remarks is 
worthy of a Hannah More. Quite honestly Joyce essays to put 
on looks of wisdom, tones of indifference, a manner of chill and 
absolute repulsion. And Roger Tryan, scanning her face—a page, 
clear, transparent as ever to his perusal—is not repulsed. Taking 
the hand that the girl has already half-withheld from him, Roger 
Tryan draws it firmly within his arm, then leads her away under 
the shadow of the friendly palms and eucalyptus that overhang the 
terrace. 

He is a man whose best chances of life are past and done with, 
forfeited, say his friends, by a Quixotism that the world’s ap- 
proval has scantily endorsed! And Nessie Pinto, under the gas- 
lamps yonder, is making ducks and drakes of his money, as she, 
or Major Pinto, or others like unto them, may do with more 
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of it to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow! And the woman 
he loves is lost. Joyce Dormer, bought at a price, will, he doubts 
not, in a couple more months, have pledged irrevocable faith and 
obedience before the altar to John Farintyre. 

. . . But these present ten minutes, this actual, tangible snatch 
of good, Roger Tryan resolves to make the most of. Arbitrary 
divisions and subdivisions of time do not exist, it is said, when 
men’s brains are at tension-point. Ten minutes! Why, the 
Parisian hashish-eater walking one evening down the Passage of 
the Opera judged, from his sensations, that the walk must have 
lasted two years. Who shall say that the ideal of a lifetime’s 
happiness may not, under the influence of a more potent intoxi- 
cation than hashish, be compressed into such a meeting as this ? 

“Tn the first place, let me have along look at you, Miss Dormer. 
You have grown, I think,” his eyes resting with loving scrutiny 
on her fair, tall figure. But your cheeks are less dimpled, have a 
trifle less colour in them than of old. Are you strong ?” 

At the remembered kindness of his look, his tone, Joyce Dormer’s 
self-control all but gives way. A guilty, choking sensation rises 
in her throat. 

“Tam much too old to grow, Mr. Tryan. You forget my age, 
of course? I shall be twenty-one next April. As to looking thin 
—my mother and I spent last autumn in Switzerland, and I fancy 
we walked ourselves into good condition. Dimples, as often as 
not, you know, arise from want of exercise. I am asstrong as any 
giant. I dare say I shall live to be a hundred.” 

And in confirmation of her giant’s strength, Joyce breaks down 
with a sigh that is half a sob. She turns her face wearily aside. 

“Twenty-one in April,” repeats Roger Tryan, after a pause. 
“Yes, your birthday comes on the thirtieth, just in time for the 
first roses. Do you remember——” 

“The birthday I was eighteen,” she interrupts, “and your gifts 
to me! Considering that my Stradiuarius is in my hands every day 
—every hour, almost—of my life, I am not likely to forget it.” . 

“How shamefully I teased you about your violin! If other 
trades failed, it was decided we should frequent fairs and race- 
courses, if you remember, and when the performance was over you 
were to go round, wearing spangles and a velvet cap, and with a 
little tin mug for halfpence.” 

“T was young in those days, Mr. Tryan. One can jest with 
such a light conscience at eighteen !” 

“But now you play, I am told, like an artist. Coming across 


old acquaintance, I hear of you sometimes, Miss Dormer, 
when——” 
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When the Pinto policy of isolation does not succeed in keeping 
him and the old acquaintance apart. 

Joyce Dormer’s heart turns to ice. 

“No doubt these same acquaintance have enlightened you as to 
other matters beside my violin-playing.” 

She asks the question with unreflecting eagerness, her face 
uplifted to his. 

“Yes, I have been enlightened,” Tryan answers gravely. 
“Once or twice I have thought of writing to Mrs. Dormer, of 
offering my good wishes and congratulations, but, somehow, each 
time my strength of mind failed me. Although we have given up 
corresponding, there can be no crime in looking upon each other 
as friends still, Joyee—I would say, Miss Dormer ?” 

“ Friends!” 

She murmurs the word under her breath, and with an involun- 
tary movement of the fingers that touch his arm. 

“ But our paths lie apart, do they not? So utterly apart, that 
for all chances of meeting, one of us might as well inhabit the 
Antipodes. Well, well, I suppose these things are written,—no 
use to kick against the pricks. Some one who shall be nameless 
is a lucky fellow.” 


This last remark comes out after a very full stop indeed, and 
with an obvious effort. 

“Do you think any human being should be pronounced lucky 
till he dies?” cries Joyce, with a futile attempt at speaking play- 
fully. “The pessimists who call life a bad joke that does not 
signify, are in the right, depend upon it.” 

“ You did not think so always. Life, to both of us, seemed the 
reverse of a bad joke once,” observes Roger Tryan. 

The meaning conveyed by his tone is unmistakable. Joyce 
knows that the hour of explanation for which she has so longed is 
athand. Woman-like, her instinct is to escape from it by flight! 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Tryan, delightful though the night is, that 
I must ask you to take me back. This coming to Monte Carlo 
was altogether a whim of mine,” she adds. Could Roger Tryan 
but know in what wild hope that whim had birth! “It would 
be cruel to victimise my mother and Filippo any longer. Mamma 
wishes to return to Nice by the nine o’clock train. I really must 
look after her.” 

“Mrs. Dormer will look after you. Do not be in any fear on 
that head. Joyce, my dear ”—after this abrupt fashion does Mr. 
Tryan send conventional reserve to the winds—“is the last 


rumour about your affairs reliable? Is Mr. Farintyre to follow 
you to Rome, at Easter ?” 
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Joyce’s answer is given with loyal promptness. But tears 
are in her voice; no effort of will can hinder her tongue from 
stammering. 

“Rumour for once has spoken true. I am guided by my 
mother’s wishes—and Mr. Farintyre’s. My mother, of course, 
knows best—there is no particular good in long engagements, is 
there?” 

But of this matter Roger Tryan refuses to be a judge. He 
remembers a time when he was engaged himself, far back in his 
youth. It was the brightest time of his life, and came to a close 
only too soon. 

“Tf people are happy,” observes Joyce profoundly, but growing 
more and more confused, “if people care a great deal for each 
other, I dare say it matters little whether they remain engaged or 
are married. The world is good to them either way.” 

“ And when people ‘ care a great deal for each other’ and the 
world separates them—what then ?” 

She turns from him in mute pain. The quiet of the night is 
profound ; a quiet broken at long intervals by some swirr of wind 
among the palm branches, or the dull beat of the waveless 
Mediterranean far below. 

“ And when people care for each other and are condemned to 
live asunder—what then ? ” 

Roger Tryan’s voice sinks, as he repeats the question, to a 
whisper. 

“Each had better lie at peace, cold and unknowing, in the 
grave,” Joyce answers, with a burst of pent-up emotion. “I have 
felt that for a very long time past. Better find rest in one’s 
youth, before one has forgotten the taste of happiness, than labour 
along a desert road for thirty or forty years!” 

As the words die on her lips they reach the extremity of the 
terrace: from this a flight of broad marble steps leads down, 
through moonless glooms of tulip, acacia, and eucalyptus trees, to 
a lower stretch of garden. A minute’s hesitation, a glance in the 
quarter whence Mrs. Dormer and Filippo may reasonably be 
looked for, and the lovers “ who never must love more ” descend. 
A minute more, and they are as much alone as though a hundred 
leagues divided them from glare of gas and clink of gold, from 
rakes, rouleaux, croupiers’ cries, and the hard black eyes, the 
mocking cynical laughter, of Nessie Pinto. 

Moved by some quick instinct of shyness, Joyce Dormer 
frees herself from Tryan’s arm, and walks a pace or two away. 
Then she turns, and, holding her hands upon her heart to still 
its beating, looks at her former sweetheart, with steadfast gaze. 
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He has aged over-early—aged more than their two-years-and- 
a half of separation should warrant. This is all the change Joyce 
can discover in him. The features, the brow, are delicate, the 
expression is honestly open as in the days when Roger Tryan, 
“the most popular speculation of the season, the handsomest 
fellow about town,” first took her girlish heart by storm. If, 
according to Mrs. Dormer’s theory, the hue of the plant becomes 
attuned to that of its surroundings; if a man, amidst coarse 
associates, must perforce be in a state of moral decadence, the 
process of degeneration makes itself visible by no outward or 
visible sign in Roger Tryan. The poppy retains its surface 
whiteness. The man approaches our ruined cousins the Ascidians 
by steps as yet imperceptible. 

“T have given up the wearing of lavender gloves, Miss Dormer ; 
my coat savours not of Bond Street ; a dark suspicion of poverty 
and Bohemianism hangs about my presence. You see I have 
the faculty, as in the days that are dead, of divining your 
thoughts.” 

Sweetest womanly pity, impossible for her to dissemble, steals 
into Joyce’s manner. 

“You are looking older than you ought to look, Roger.” The 
familiar Christian name will force its way, unnoticed by them 
both. “ Your temples are worn. As I watched you bending over 
the cards at that horrible gambling-table, it seemed to me that 
you are growing ever so little grey. Ah, heaven,” she adds 
piteously, “what life is this we lead, we nineteenth-century 
people, that we lose our youth before we rightly know what youth 
is!” 

“T finished with youth two years and a half ago,” says Tryan. 
“T shall be eight-and-twenty this spring. At eight-and-twenty 
a man should be wise, whether his hair happen to have turned 
grey or not. My birthday, if you recollect, comes close upon 
yours. ‘Seven years! exactly the right difference between you 
two dear children,’ Mrs. Dormer’ used to say, looking at us with 
fond maternal pride.” 

“Mr. Tryan, is this generous? At the point where you and I 
stand now, can good come to either of us by going back to happier, 
better days?” 

“ Happier—better,” he repeats, with collected slowness. “If I 
believed you to be in earnest, not swayed by the light comedy of 
the moment, I should feel sorry that you used those words. For I 
love you! Oh, no need to turn your head away. Mrs. Dormer, 
Lady Joan Majendie herself, might hear the confession. I love 
you so much that I would rather your future life was untroubled 
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by regrets. Your happiest, best days—or you ought to think so 
—are to come. It was of your own free-will, remember, that you 
gave me up in my poverty.” 

“ Roger——” 

“Just as it is of your own free-will that you are taking... 
well, that you are on the road to taking Farintyre in his riches. 
As well learn or unlearn sufficiently to make the best of him, my 
poor little friend, for your own sake.” 

Upon this, Joyce’s fortitude breaks down signally. She lifts 
her hands to her face; a big sob convulses her throat, and in 
another moment Roger Tryan’s arms are around her. 

“When I gave you up, when I was persuaded into writing to 
you as I did, I sinned.” She murmurs this with broken, indistinct 
utterance, her head clasped against his breast. ‘“ Yet I think if 
you had been patient only a little while longer, things might have 
come straight. I was penitent. I was waiting day by day for a 
chance of reconciliation when Mamma received that crushing 
letter from Lady Joan Majendie. She had seen you at some 
German watering-place with congenial friends, in excellent spirits. 
And I knew that you had forgotten me.” 

Absolutely, simply upright is Roger Tryan’s answer. 

“T have not forgotten you during one waking hour of my life. 
Wherever I have travelled, whatever my associates have been, 
your face, my darling, has been before me always. So it will 
continue to be, I hope—for to me there would be no gain in for- 
getting past happiness—till the end.” 

“Yet you never wrote, you never gave me an opportunity of 
setting myself right in your eyes?” 

“T looked upon my sentence as final. I knew that my judges 
had decided with wisdom not to be questioned,” says Roger 
Tryan. 

“You are cruel ; but I deserve it. I deserve more than you can 
say.” 

Joyce clasps her hands together with a gesture half despair, half 
entreaty. As she makes this movement, the only adornment of 
her sombre dress, a bunch of violets, tied with a loop of crimson 
filoselle, falls from her throat to the ground. 

In a moment the violets are in Roger’s possession; he lifts 
them, warm and odorous from their resting-place, to his lips. 

“‘T will give them back, or some fresher ones, if you will accept 
them from me to-morrow. Miss Dormer, will you allow me to 
call upon you?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Tryan, I will allow you.” 
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“There are one or two questions to which I should like a plain, 
straightforward answer. In the first place: is it altogether too 
late to move for a new trial? Do not talk to me of your mother’s 
wishes or of Mr. Farintyre’s. Are you definitely pledged as 
regards next Easter, or are you not?” 

Low is his voice and well controlled, but the ring of passion is 
there. It vibrates through every fibre of Joyce’s frame. And still 
—she vacillates! Her right of action, as the reader knows, is not 
forfeited, a loophole of freedom remains to her. “ If either of us see 
fit to change between this and April,” was the ultimatum delivered to 
John Farintyre at Clarens, “ it shall not be counted as falsehood.” 
And Roger Tryan, full of unchanged love, is at her side, pleads 
for her answer. Her breast swells wildly with hope; she has 
only to speak one word for that hope to become reality. And 
instead of speaking it she vacillates—as so many a woman has 
done when happiness, when life, depended upon a prompt Yes! 
She remembers her mother, Lady Joan Majendie, the world, and 
shrinks away. 

“ Do you ask me these questions in seriousness?” she falters 
with trembling, clammy lips. ‘You talk of moving for a new 
trial. Do the judgments of old days affect you still? You are 
leading a changed life, Mr.{Tryan. You have new interests, new 
friends. Impossible that you can owe allegiance to them, yet care 
what fate awaits me.” 

“ T owe allegiance to no one,” says Tryan, without a second’s 
hesitation. ‘“ Tell me you are bound in honour, and I withdraw. 
If I had a shadow—you hear me—a shadow of honest hope that I 
could win you back, I would follow you to the end of the earth 
to-morrow. Two years ago,” he adds, “you threw me over, 
wisely, no doubt, all things considered, as the world holds. Yet 
sometimes I have thought that poverty, neglect, work, sweetened 
by such love as you and I felt for each other, might have been 
the better part.” 

Before the look of pain on his white face, Joyce’s last frail 
barrier, pride, is swept away. 

“ What do I care for neglect—what doI ask but to work? I 
have been used to poverty always. I don’t want to know the 
taste of money. If I could choose, I would sooner spend the rest 
of my days free of riches than possessing them.” 

“ Joyce, is the power of choice yours still?” 

And Tryan has taken firm possession of her hand; her hand is 
more than halfway upon the road already travelled by the bunch 
of violets, when Mrs. Dormer, clinging to the arm of Filippo 
Filippi, appears unexpectedly on the scene. 
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Cuarter XXI. 
COUNT ZECCA’S BOAST. 


Tue night, as I have hinted, is moonless, but the lamps, thickly 
stationed by a liberal administration along every allée and terrace, 
render the Monte Carlo gardens clear as day. 

Watteau or Boucher might have loved to paint the scene upon 
which Mrs. Dormer, her maternal heart distraught (the mixed 
sensations of hope, dread, ruin, possible victory, all compressed 
into a moment), finds herself forced to look. A scene with a 
background of purple starlit sea, a middle distance of olive and 
cypress, a foreground of marble terrace, pencilled fan palms, 
and orange trees; item, two figures which, with eloquent grace, 
yield the needful touch of human interest to a perfect picture. 

For a moment Mrs. Dormer stands still, not so much irresolute, 
as beset by conflicting resolutions. Then, after a discreet explan- 
atory whisper in the poet’s ear, she trips forward alone, a slender 
hand cordially extended, an admirably well-chosen smile upon her 
lips, towards Roger Tryan. 

I have, before this, chronicled many flattering things of Joyce’s 
mother ; in common justice, two clauses horribly the reverse of 
flattering must be added. Firstly, she never omits a chance of 
offering her hand to an enemy. Secondly, when she hates you 
most, she is, in all seasons and places, mistress of a smile. 

“How do you do, Mr. Tryan? Just for one moment I 
positively did not remember your face. Two years, alas! work 
such sad havoc in us all. These charming accidental encounters 
make one half believe in Destiny, and still, I fear, it must be a 
case of how-do-you-do and good-bye. So fortunate, Joyce, love, 
that you should have met with an old acquaintance! fortunate, 
too, that youand Mr. Tryan recognised each other in that terrible 
crowd; now, do you know, we must run—yes, actually run—as 
fast as our dear Filippo can keep up with us, if we would catch 
the nine o’clock train.” 

And, while she prattles out this little string of accentuated 
nothings, Mrs. Dormer holds, ay, presses, the hand of the man 
whose happiness her worldly ambition has ruined. See looks up 
at Roger Tryan with all her dimples brought into play, with her 
eyes shining softly under their long lashes. 

“T am ready, Mamma,” says Joyce, in a heavy, tired voice. The 
sight of her mother’s face, the sound of her mother’s voice, have 
borne the poor girl back from intoxication to soberness, from the 
joys of a faintly possible heaven to the actualities of this every- 
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day world in which she and Mr. John Farintyre have so nearly 
agreed to “labour along a desert road,” yokemates. “As our 
time is short, I suppose we must say good-night, Mr. Tryan.” 
She gives her hand to her old lover, lapsing, mechanically, into 
the frozen phrases of mere acquaintanceship. ‘“ We are very glad, 
I am sure, to have come across you again.” 

“So very glad!” echoes Mrs. Dormer, whose speech and manner 
are more italicised than usual. “You are, I doubt not, making 
some stay in Nice? Yes. My daughter and myself will, I fear, 
be going on to Rome immediately. I have been talking about the 
Riviera climate and my own sleeplessness with Signor Filippi.” 
Had ever woman so many convenient symptoms loyally within call 
as Mrs. Dormer? “And he thinks—Joyce, dearest, you hear— 
Filippo Filippi thinks, with me, that there is no place like Rome 
for calming over-wrought nerves.” 

Roger Tryan keeps possession of Joyce’s hand with valiant dis- 
regard of her mother’s presence. 

“No place like Rome for enabling one to forget oneself,” he 
repeats. “ Do you recollect what Hawthorne makes one of his 
heroines say, Miss Dormer? It was in some book we read to- 
gether in Cowes, that August! ‘I believe that Rome, mere Rome, 
will crowd everything else out of my heart.’ ” 

“ Heaven forbid !” cries Joyce, unconsciously using the exclama- 
tion of Hilda’s betrothed. 

Mrs. Dormer is about to interpose, little approving this ex- 
change of sentiment by quotation. Opportunely, however, Filippo 
Filippi draws near, looking—his slouched hat in his hand, his 
cloak drawn around him—like some old Florentine noble, newly 
alighted on earth from one of Titian’s canvases. Has Filippo in 
his poet-soul some fine affinity with the lovers, or does the prosaic 
thought of supper and sleep prompt him to suggest that the 
ladies must hasten if they would catch their train? Whatever 
his motive, he engages Mrs. Dormer’s attention, drawing her to 
the nearest lamp to consult the minute-hand of his watch, and 
Tryan is free to whisper a few eager words in Joyce’s ear. 

“My question remains unanswered. Is the power of choice 
yours still?” 

“Come to see us,” she falters, “ and I will tell you.” 

Tell him! As though the expression of her uplifted eyes were 
not doing so at this moment. 

“ At what hour to-morrow will you be at home to me?” 

“T shall not leave the house all day. We live at the corner 
of the Jardin Public——” 

“Overlooking the sea. I knew your house before you had been 
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twelve hours in Nice. I have passed it, have looked up at a 
window I believed might be yours, pretty often during the last 
two or three evenings. You will see me in good time to-morrow, 
then, and——” 

“My dear Joyce, will you have the kindness to make haste ?” 
cries Mrs. Dormer, a ripple of cold displeasure in her voice. “If 
we miss this train, we shall be forced to return with the crowd 
an hour later. And of the crowd you andI have surely seen 
enough! Good-night to you, Mr. Tryan—good-night.” 

And with a lingering hand-pressure, a long, last look, Roger 
Tryan and Joyce separate, to meet—so Mrs. Dormer in her heart 
of heart decides—no more. 


Almost the first face Tryan encounters on re-entering the 
vestibule of the building is that of Count Zecca, the Monte Carlo 
Fitz-Gerald. 

Not a good face to contemplate at any time is Zecca’s. At 
this moment he is livid to the very lips; the veins upon his low, 
ignoble forehead are swollen ; a glare of revengeful fire is in his 
stealthy, bloodshot eyes. 

An ungloved woman’s hand, glittering to the knuckles with 
rings, rests on Zecca’s arm. As Roger draws near, the strident 
tones of Nessie Pinto’s voice enlighten him, against his will, as to 
the subject upon which the pair are conversing. 

“Tnsulty—oh, mong Jew!” 

Major Pinto’s French, as I have said, is distinguished by more 
than common idiomatic fluency, although his style be such as a 
man must naturally acquire among billiard-sharks, bookmakers, 
and stud-grooms. Nessie’s is of the ’ighgate “ill boarding-school, 
pure and undefiled. Like Chaucer’s prioress, she speaks French, 
full fair and fetously— 


“ After the scole of Stratford atte Bow, 
For French of Paris is to her unknowe.” 


If Nessie have occasion to write a letter in this language, the 
poor old Major, who never had a grammar lesson in his life, and 
who spells both English and French phonetically, is forced to 
execute the task for her. 

“TInsulty—oh, mong Jew, Mossieu le Comte, il faut pardonner 
tout a les amoureux. Ally dong! La fille avec les yeux bleus, 
est une anciénne amour, yous savy. Des circonstances senti- 
mentales——” 

“Sentimentales ? Pardi,” growls the Frenchman, “dites 
plutét——” 





But at this point he encounters Roger Tryan’s glance, and the 
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sentence, happily, perhaps, for Count Zecca’s personal and imme- 
diate well-being, remains a fragment. 

The two men have not even a bowing acquaintance. It has 
grown to be a tacitly settled thing that Tryan’s purse should be 
as much as possible at Major and Mrs. Pinto’s disposal, that 
their travelling plans should be his plans, their stopping-places 
his, their amusements his. Here Roger’s weakness knows a limit. 
He has held himself coldly aloft from Major and Mrs. Pinto’s 
associates ; has kept clear of the Captain Blackballs and Count 
Punters who frequent Monte Carlo, just as in the old days such 
gentlemen used to frequent Hamburg and Baden-Baden; a mis- 
erable, heart-sickening fraternity, among whom Nessie and 
Nessie’s husband stand on the easiest terms of good fellowship. 

“Ah, Mr. Tryan, you have come back then? Well, I declare, 
I thought you had deserted me. My last napoleon was dropped 
—Mr. Tryan nowhere! And you know how particular Pinto is 
as to my going about in the rooms alone. I really had no choice 
but to accept the Count’s escort.” 

And Mrs. Pinto stops, still leaning on Zecca’s arm. She looks 
back across her shoulder, her face wreathed, poor creature, in the 
sincerest smiles she has at command, towards Roger. A woman 
of worse heart, but better breeding, finding herself in an analo- 
gous position to this of Nessie’s, would know how to support it 
with grace, would say the right word, look the right look, not- 
withstanding warranted conviction that the man upon whose arm 
she leant and the man whose name she spoke might stand to each 
other in the position of murderer and victim to-morrow. Nessie 
Pinto must explain, prevaricate, commit herself, court notoriety, at 
each new change of her life’s sorry kaleidoscope. 

A dozen units, of varying nationalities, in the crowd, turn at 
her loud “Mr. Tryan.” A dozen pairs of eyes scrutinise the 
flashy, over-dressed Englishwoman curiously ; they scrutinise the 
other factors in the group—Roger Tryan, with his fine and chival- 
rous face, his sweet and lofty courtesy of bearing ; Zecca, with his 
arrogant air, flat skull, and coarsely animal cast of features; the 
two singularly contrasted men whom the flashy, over-dressed 
Englishwoman has brought momentarily into juxtaposition. 

“Yes, indeed. You were absent so shamefully long, I quite 
gaye you up as my chaperon,” repeats Nessie. “ What made the 
case more hopeless was—that I had watched you exit from the 
scene with Joyce Dormer!” 

She pronounces the name archly, with set, premeditated 
clearness. She interprets aright the effect that name produces 
on Roger Tryan’s expression. 


‘ 
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“ And, of coursc, as there was a young lady in the case, I looked 
upon your desert‘on of the tables and J” (alas for our Anglo- 
Saxon, when Nessie makes one of her desperate clutches after a 
nominative!) “as final. ‘Ou revieng toujours a ses premiers 
amours. We most of us know the truth of that proverb! How- 
ever, Count Zecca has promised to give me safe conduct back to 
Nice.” 

Roger Tryan bows; accepting his dismissal, as he swallows his 
disgust, in silence. 

“But you must not forget,” she cries, her voice growing shriller 
as the distance widens between them, “ that you are engaged to 
us afterwards. ‘The visitors at the Pension Potpourri request 
the pleasure of Mr. Tryan’s company at eleven. Dancing.’ Till 
then, ta-ta!” 

And with a succession of friendly nods and smiles, with a 
salutation airily wafted from her jewelled fingers, Nessie sweeps 
away ; her companion directing a parting glance at Roger Tryan 
of which more than one spectator in the crowd guesses the sinister 
import. 

It, is a boast of the Monte Carlo Fitz-Gerald that he has 
ofttimes sustained a scratch to honour, despatched his challenge, 
made his travelling arrangements, and got his man neatly finished 
within the twelve hours. What are the chances that another 
name shall not be added to the list of the “ neatly finished” before 
to-morrow’s sun be high in heaven ! 


“The heroic treatment has proved successful,” whispers Joyce, 
when they are about midway along their homeward road to Nice. 
“We did wisely to visit Monte Carlo, Mother. Whatever pain 
one may have had to bear is past and done with. My heart feels 
lighter.” : 

“ And with change of air and scene will recover its tone alto- 
gether,” Mrs. Dormer rejoins promptly. ‘“ We will start for 
Rome the day after to-morrow by an early train.” 


Cuapter XXII. 


FIBRES. 


“To shorten a long story, you have made a bad night of it, 
Mrs. Pinto,” remarks the Major moodily. “I don’t see what good 
is gained by beating about the bush in these matters.” 

A solitary candle burns on Madame’s untidy dressing-table ; for 
Nessie, though she may stake her friends’ gold with a royal hand 
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at trente-et-quarante, is a keen economist as regards her husband’s 
weekly bills in the Pension Potpourri. Monsieur, still in his 
big-checked morning suit, and with a glass of whisky-and-water 
beside him, sits with folded arms before the hearth. Mufti the 
lap-dog, in a ridiculous attitude of attention, his black locks tied 
from his forehead with shabby, apple-green ribbons, rolls his eyes 
cunningly from master to mistress as though expectant of a 
scene. 

The last touch of carmine has been applied to Nessie’s cheeks, 
the last tint of bistre shaded round her eyes. She is apparelled 
in a balldress, whose hue and freshness match Mufti’s head-gear. 

Her bleached-gold hair descends in-clouds to her eyebrows. 
Her short, thick-set throat is encircled by brilliants—we will not 
say of what water. Redolent of essence is her handkerchief, 
suggestive of kalydors and cosmetics her whole presence. The 
ill-lighted room, the untidy dressing-table, the shadowed figure of 
Major Pinto, set off, while they harmonise with, the picture. 

“Yes, a deuced bad thing you and your friend Sir Dyse have 
made of it.” This he repeats as Nessie maintains discreet silence. 
“And a deuced bad thing I have been making of it for the last 
fortnight or more. Unless affairs look up pretty speedily, Mrs. 
Pinto, the best course you and I can take will be to pack our 
portmanteaus, persuade Roger Tryan, if we can, to do the same, 
and depart from Nice, without leaving P. P. C.’s upon our numerous 
admiring circle of acquaintance. You understand?” 

Quitting her dressing-table, Nessie Pinto walks across to the 
hearth, her silken train rustling so portentously that Mufti, with 
an air of humiliation, slinks away under his master’s chair. She 
is diligently working a pair of six-and-three-quarter gloves upon 
a pair of seven-and-three-quarter hands, biding her time over 
obdurate thumbs and buttons, smoothing the wrinkles out of finger 
after finger, with the same slow patience that we have remarked 
as one of her characteristics at the gambling-table. A smile is 
round Mrs. Pinto’s lips, an expression of amused triumph in her 
sunken dark eyes. 

“Such a queer sort of thing happened to-night, Pinto, at the 
tables yonder.” 

She indicates the supposed locality of Monte Carlo with a side- 
long gesture of her head. 

“Queer sort of things generally do go on in gambling-rooms,” 
nai Pinto. ‘You and I, ’tis clear, do not come to much good 
there.” 

“T rather think we were two hundred pounds to the good last 


winter—yes, and should have remained two hundred pounds to 
VOL. LXv. c 
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the good if... However, we need not hark back upon that old 
story to-night! You know Count Zecea——” 

* Don’t you know that I know him?” growls Pinto, “ scoundrel 
and blackleg that he is!” 

“ Not much worse than his friends, that I ever heard of.” Here 
Nessie may be right. Of what calibre are the gentlemen who 
call Count Zecca friend? “Whatever his sins may be,” she goes 
on, “ he has one virtue—courage. You will allow so much. He 
may be a gambler 4 

“T dispute it!” In truth, Major Pinto’s mood would seem to 
be one for disputing most things. ‘“ When Zecca goes to the club 
it is to carry away money. We all know that.- He makes his 
first appearance at an hour when other men, flushed with wine, 
heated by gas, unnerved by losses, begin to play wildly, and 
stakes his money—with discretion. His best friend never paid 
Zecca the compliment of calling him a gambler.” 

'“He is not a coward—not a man whom another can insult 
with impunity,” persists Nessie. 

“Tt all depends upon who the other is,” Pinto answers con- 
temptuously. “Zecca has.eaten as much dirt as most men, in his 
day.” 

“ He is not disposed to eat any on the present occasion. Roger 
Tryan, I must tell you, took it into his wise head to have a fracas 
with Count Zecca to-night, a dozen spectators looking on, and——” 

She stops: the gay flow of her narrative cut short by the ex- 
pression of her husband’s suddenly upraised face. 

“ A fracas before witnesses with Zeecal” exclaims Pinto under 
his breath. ‘“ Roger Tryan must have lost his wits—such hare- 
brain wits as ever he possessed. A fracas with Zecca means——” 

“A duel or, let us hope, merely a challenge,” interrupts his 
wife with calmness. “Precisely. That, I fear, is the measure of 
the entanglement into which poor Roger Tryan has chosen to 
put his foot.” 

Pinto looks at his wife intently. He strokes down his yellow 
beard with the manner of one rapidly scanning varied contin- 
gencies, and seeing no possibility of financial good to himself in 
any of them. 

“Who is she?” he asks at length, in a compressed odd sort of 
voice. 

Major Pinto evidently holds, with Yuba Bill, that “let a man 
be hell-bent or heaven-bent, somewhere in his tracks is a woman’s 
feet.” 

“Who is she?” he repeats, after a minute’s dead silence. 
“ Not—not Mrs. Pinto, I hope!” 
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“Not Mrs. Pinto,” cries Nessie artlessly. “ My dear old goose, 
are you so deliciously simple as to think Mr. Tryan would be led 
into any kind of trouble about poor, obscure, insignificant me? 
Miss Joyce Dormer, mon cher, the blue-eyed, lackadaisical love of 
Roger’s primrose days, was wandering about the room, and got 
divided—by accident we may charitably suppose—from her 
mamma. Well, not, of course, knowing who she was, it happened 
that Count Zecca spoke to her.” 

“Like the double-distilled cad that he is,” observes Major 
Pinto, only with more emphatic felicity of language than I have 
transcribed. 

A wanderer from life’s better paths though this man be, he has 
fibres still of English manhood left in him—instincts pointing 
towards an honester lot than it has been given him personally to 
know. 

“Oh, we are going to put on airs of virtue, are we?” cries 
Nessie, with warmth. ‘“ We are going to assert that ifa girl with 
a certain genre—and a genre, - Miss Dormer undeniably has, 
although I do not admire it 

“Of course you do not,” Pinto remarks. ‘“ You have far too 
good taste, my dear, to admire Roger Tryan’s former sweet- 
heart.” 

And Nessie’s husband laughs aloud ; a harsh, bitter laugh, that 
causes Mufti to peer forth from his hiding-place, and scan with 
renewed eagerness the faces of his joint possessors. 

“ All this nonsense is beside the point. I maintain,” cries 
Nessie, waxing hotter, “that if any English girl, if any young 
and passably good-looking woman, chooses to loiter about in the 
salles de jeu at Monte Carlo she must expect unflattering notice. 
Joyce Dormer was standing beside the trente-et-quarante table, 
and I was witness of the whole scene. She turned, we may good- 
naturedly assume, believing her mother was at her side, and 
addressed Count Zecca, if my own eyesight can be trusted, laid 
her hand on his arm. He answered her, no doubt, in the kind of 
jesting tone ninety-nine men in every hundred would have used 
—Major Pinto excepted—and in a moment Roger Tryan, like 
a madman, rushed across the room, and sent the Frenchman 
flying.” 

Pinto brings his hand down upon the rickety table with a force 
that makes his tumbler ring again, and that elicits a short but 
sympathetic yelp from Mufti. The dog rolls a suspicious eye 
towards his mistress, as though to see how this outburst of feeling 
on her husband’s part shall be received by her. 

“Well done, Tryan! Sent the Frenchman flying, did he? 

c 2 
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And served the Frenchman exceedingly well right. “Pon my 
soul,” says Pinto, finishing his whisky-and-water at a draught, 
*‘T don’t believe a man in Monte Carlo, save hare-brained Tryan, 
would have shown so much pluck. Now, the next question is, how 
will the Frenchman be likely to take it?” 

With a quiet, determined effort, Nessie forces the six-and-three 
quarter glove to button. 

“Ah! There is a question that may concern all of us pretty 
intimately. You can keep asecret, Pinto, can’t you?” she adds 
playfully, “if I tell you one ?” 

Major Pinto answers by a nondescript connubial growl, savour- 
ing little of playfulness. He disclaims any desire of becoming 
Mrs. Pinto’s confessor. 

... “Only just this once! I feel, really, that you ought to be 
told,” says Nessie, rising to the higher planeof duty. “ After Roger 
Tryan had performed the act of valour you so much admire, he 
left the scene in dutiful attendance upon the rescued damsel. I 
had done play by this time, or rather play had done with me, so 
Count Zecca and I had a talk together.” 

“Which must have been improving—to both parties ! ” 

And Major Pinto stares gloomily before him at the fireless 
hearth. 

“Indeed, it so happened that Count Zecca offered me his escort 
back to Nice. I do not care for the man,” admits Nessie with 
frankness—“ I do not care for his society ; I knew, however, that 
if Mrs. and Miss Dormer once held out a flag of truce there was 
not much chance of my meeting Roger Tryan again. I also knew 
you would not like me to be going about alone, and so——” 

But here the Major breaks in roughly : 

“Tam a plain man, Nessie, my dear ; I like astory plainly told. 
Roger Tryan and that scoundrel Zecca have fallen foul of each 
other—more’s the pity for Roger Tryan. And Mrs. Pinto— Mrs. 
Pinto, evidently, used her powers, in vain, as peacemaker. That’s 
about the time of day, I take it. Don’t let us have ornamentation. 
Don’t interrupt the charming moral of your tale by idle specu- 
lations as to what J like, on any subject.” 

Mrs. Pinto turns sharply aside; the muscles around her lips 
quiver. If aught of good be in poor, world-hardened Nessie, 
surely it betrays itself at this moment. In some recess of her 
heart, jealously guarded, lingers so much love for Major Pinto 
still, that she can wince under his sarcasms ! 

She answers him very low, bringing out each sentence with an 
effort : 


“ You like plain-speaking, you say. So do I. Too late for 
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Major and Mrs. Pinto to begin ornamenting their discourse. 
Count Zecca, as I told you, brought me back to Nice—by the 
merest chance we did not travel in the same carriage with Roger 
Tryan. He spoke of the unwarrantable rudeness that had been 
offered him, of the effect such an affront would have on his 
reputation.” 

“ Zecca’s reputation! Finish with it all, quickly, Isay. Why 
do you hesitate?” 

“ Well—I fear,” says Nessie, her face still averted from her 
husband, “ that Zecca is not in a mood to sleep on his wrongs, real 
or fancied. I may be mistaken, but this is how his talk impressed 
me. I did my best to conciliate him; still, I am afraid he means 
to act with French promptness, that one of his friends will reach 
Roger Tryan’s hotel almost before Roger Tryan can reach it 
himself.” 

Pinto starts up on the instant from his chair. 

“Tf Tryan does the right thing, he will treat the friend in the 
same spirit as he did the principal. The days of duelling were 
over half a century ago. Tryan is known for his courage. No 
man would think the worse of him, or of any other English 
gentleman, for refusing to put his life in the power of a bully.” 

“* Autre pays, autres moeurs, ” says Nessie, with her accent. 
“Frenchmen and Englishmen have different codes of honour. If 
Roger Tryan never meant to stand by his action, I see no great 
bravery in committing it.” 

“There is the fear—that he will stand by it. Poor Roger has 
a moral squint, looks at everything from an angle. We know 
how he argued himself, before old Tryan’s death, into believing 
madness a virtue! Who shall say he will not turn virtuous now, 
put himself at Zecca’s mercy, perhaps, out of delicacy. Kind 
of high-flown bosh,” says Major Pinto ingenuously, “that I never 
can stand, at any price. However, I shall go to him at once. 
Right or wrong, sane or insane, I’ll see Roger through with it.” 

He has made a movement in the direction of the door when 
Nessie’s large, tightly-gloved hand is laid upon his shoulder; is 
laid there with a weight of authority that Pinto knows and 
bows to. 

As a man and a brother, in the qualities commonly called those 
“of the heart,” a superficial judge might rate this broken-down, 
outlawed Major higher than his wife. Intellectually, by virtue 
mainly of her cooler temperament, Nessie stands above him ; at any 
hour of the twenty-four can, at least, take sober, not alcoholised 
views of motive and action. No trifling superiority, as Major 
Pinto, pretty often, has had practical reason to acknowledge. , 
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Her want of passion, her iced sobriety of judgment, come to the 
fore now. 

“If you follow the best piece of advice ever given you, Pinto, 
you will keep dark for a while. What good can come of making 
a dangerous man like Zecca our enemy? If Roger Tryan chose to 
embroil himself in a quarrel for the sake of his fickle first love, 
this pale-eyed, baby-faced girl, Joyce Dormer, he is a Don Quixote. 
That he has been, always. No occasion for Major Pinto to turn 
Don Quixote too.” 

“Joyce Dormer is an uncommon pretty girl,” the Major 
observes, not over appositely. “And Mrs. Dormer is an un- 
common pretty woman. Watched them both from the club 
windows, yesterday—fellows all wanting to bet as to which was 
the mother and which the daughter, and 2 

Nessie interrupts these reminiscences brusquely : 

“ Has it ever occurred to you—during the time that has passed 
since first we met Roger Tryan in Germany—has it ever occurred 
to you to reckon up the debtor and creditor account between 
ourselves and him—I mean, roughly, of course ?” 

Her hold upon Pinto’s arm tightens. She looks with keen 
meaning straight between his eyes. 

“You are silent, yet I thought I made my meaning clear. 
Have you ever reckoned up the debtor and creditor account 
between ourselves and Roger Tryan?” 

Major Pinto shifts uneasily from this too close contact with his 
wife’s superior intelligence. 

* You are as ‘cute in everything todo with pewter as I am, 
Nessie. You know the figure of my debts to ashilling. Where’s 
the use of being down on a fellow, like this? Your play at Monte 
Carlo was to have brought us up, you said, with a run—your 
unerring system, learned from that Russian fellow you thought so 
highly of last winter.” 

“Thanks to my system, I won more than two hundred pounds 
honestly, last winter,’ cries Nessie, with spirit. ‘“ Yes, and 
should have kept them, carried them away in my pocket for the 
payment of butchers and bakers, if Major Pinto, with all his 
science, had not lost double the amount at Banco. If I had only 
had capital to go upon should we be beggars, living in the 
Pension Potpourri, associating with the people we do at this 
moment ?” 

“T am not imaginative, my dear ; I can’t fancy Major and Mrs. 
Pinto in the possession of capital any more than I can see what 


all this idle talk about money has got to do with Tryan and 
Zecca.” 
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* Do you know, Major Pinto,” pursues Nessie firmly, “that we 
are a good deal nearer ruin than usual—that our credit, even in 
this miserable boarding-house, is at its last gasp? Do you know 
that Roger Tryan could give us a final push in the wrong direction 
at any moment he chooses?” 

“By looking up an old i.o.u. or two unexpectedly. Never! 
Roger Tryan is not the man to be hard on his friends at a pinch.” 

Major Pinto’s tone, however, has significantly lessened in easy 
assurance. Such fibres of good as are in him assert themselves 
with less and less strength; Nessie follows up her advantage 
briskly. 

“Roger Tryan, unadvised, might be as careless of his affairs 
as ever. How about Roger Tryan, married? Roger Tryan, 
with a clever, needy mamma-in-law to look into his money in- 
terests and help him on with her advice? I look deeper beneath 
the veneer of things than you do, Pinto. I have an instinct of 
coming danger that is seldom wrong. Perhaps you have forgotten 
my dream in Newmarket the night before a certain Two-year-old 
Sweepstakes, the money some people might have made if they had 
believed in Sir Reginald being scratched ?” 

Two or three vigorous though scarcely classic expletives be- 
token that Nessie’s forewarnings are still fresh in Major Pinto’s 
mind. 

“T have the same kind of dreams now, only this time they are 
waking ones. Roger Tryan has already made his peace, is so far 
lost to self-respect,” says Nessie grandly, “as to have accepted 
terms from the Dormers. We know, or I know, what the next 
act in this little genteel comedy is likely to be. Ask your own 
common sense if he could be those women’s friend and ours? 
Why, do you think if Roger Tryan were walking beside Joyce 
Dormer, here, in Nice, that he would recognise Major and Mrs. 
Pinto in the street?” 

“Tf he did not, it might be the luckiest thing that could happen 
for Major and Mrs. Pinto,” cries the Major, with a wretched laugh. 
“Tf Roger Tryan would obligingly forget, not only my personal 
appearance, but the look of my name in writing, it might be about 
the best stroke of fortune that could happen to me.” 

And, crossing over to the hearth, Major Pinto stations himself 
before the meagre glass that surmounts the yet more meagre 
mantelshelf. He arranges the brooch in his gaudy French neck- 
cloth, arranges the set of his yellow English beard, then, irreso- 
lutely, edges his way towards a hat and great-coat that lie upon a 
neighbouring chair. 

“Do not forget that you are to figure at the Pension At Home. 
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Our cavaliers are few. The young ladies will expect you to put 
in an appearance before we reach the final cotillon.” 

Beneath downcast lids, Mrs. Pinto’s glance follows her husband’s 
movements as she makes the suggestion. 

“The young ladies may dance with each other.” And by the 
tone in which Major Pinto speaks, Nessie can guess pretty 
accurately at the tenor of his decisions. “I’m too old for dancing. 
I'm not feeling strong. The mistral tries my nerves. A man 
must be an athlete to trot out three consecutive Miss Skeltons to 
waltz time, and career through a Lancers or cotillon with their 
terrible mother as a finish! Besides, if all this you have been 
telling me is correct,” he shrinks from looking in his wife’s face ; 
he moves warily towards the door,—“if Tryan has really been 
absurd enough to get himself into a scrape, I had best, as you say, 
keep clear of it all until things settle down.” 

“Nothing can be simpler. I can easily make some excuse to 
Roger for your non-appearance at the dance, and——” 

“If I keep away it is more out of regard for Roger Tryan than 
myself. Understand that, Nessie. I ama man of the world. I 
don’t want either Tryan or myself to be laughed at. How couldI 
back my friend up in any madcap meeting with a cad like Zecca! 
Of course, if the poor fellow called upon me,” says Major Pinto in 
a moved voice, “I should not refuse to act as his adviser. But it 
would go against my conscience. It would not square in with my 
notions of right to make myself a party in any way to such 
folly.” 

“The feeling is praiseworthy. Your sentiments do you the 
highest credit, my dear,” says Nessie, accustomed to play dutiful 
prime minister when Major Pinto’s tardy scruples assert them- 
selves, after an imperial fashion. ‘“ Unfortunately, it is not per- 
mitted in this wicked world for all of us to enjoy the luxury of 
an elastic conscience. Major Pinto, for his friend’s sake, will show 
the better part of valour, and Mrs. Pinto and Mufti must face 
things as they come! Nail our colours to the mast, and stick by 
them, eh, Mufti?” 

The dog has leapt up at the sight of Pinto’s hat. He licks his 
master’s hand in token of farewell ; he listens wistfully as long as 
Pinto’s heavy step can -be heard descending the Pension stairs. 
Then, with true hang-dog mien, with never an attempt at a 
caress, Mufti slinks to his! mistress’s side, sits obediently upright 
on his hind legs while Nessie adjusts his silver chain, gives the 
last finishing touch to his green satin ribbons; and finally slinks 
down to the ballroom at her heels. 

In past, comparatively honourable days, Mufti, as we have seen, 
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was the chief in a band of performing dogs, the property of a 
travelling Italian showman, who afterwards, under the pressure 
of evil fortune, sold him to Major and Mrs. Pinto. Poor Mufti 
used to play his rubber, fire pistols, lie dead, yes, and on state 
occasions, fold his arms and enact Napoleon Bonaparte at Elba. 
Who shall say that his dog soul is a sheet of blanker paper than 
the soul of many a biped in broadcloth—that his sense of present 
humiliation is not sharpened by memories of a better lot! 


“O mighty Cesar, dost thou lie so low— 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ?” 


CuapTer XXIII. 


PENSION POTPOURRI AT HOME. ° 


Some slight additional burning of colza oil; some dozen Chinese 
lamps, precariously suspended, amidst paper roses, across door- 
ways; a couple of itinerant fiddlers; white cotton gloves for the 
dingy fingers of Francois and Pierre, and the cheap At Home of 
a cheap Anglo-French Pension is organised. 

Mrs. Skelton, in trailing black velvet — cotton-backed —a 
wreath of flowers in her cap, the fleshless cheeks high rouged, the 
warranted smile called into fullest play, “receives ;” Nessie Pinto 
gorgeous in the apple-green satin to which poor Mufti’s neck- 
ribbons correspond, acting as aide-de-camp. 

The Pension, well named Potpourri, is a dreary, barrack-like 
building, that stands a mile or more outside the Nice octroi. It 
is tenanted by such waifs and strays of the invalid Riviera world 
as are content to accept cross-roads, scorpions, brigands, doubtful 
mutton, and still more doubtful society, as a set-off to cheapness. 

“The Pension Potpourri,” says Badeker, in small italics, “is 
under British superintendence.” Unwary travellers, to their cost, 
find the assertion true. For the Pension Potpourri is under the 
superintendence of Mrs. Skelton. The Veteran rules the court, 
the camp, the grove. By dint of bribes to Francois and Pierre 
the two overworked waiters of the house, she gets her daughters 
sandwiched in between the more eligible of the bachelors at the 
dinner-table. Her lynx-eyes inspect, if rumour whisper true, 
her wiry fingers tamper with, the whole correspondence of the 
house. Her snake-like movements, her noiseless tread, pink 
ribbons and scarlet shawl, infest every floor, every staircase. She 
haunts the very bureau; keeps score of breakages and characters 
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alike; and scans, not only the visitors’ cards, but the weekly bills 
of her fellow-lodgers, with the punctuality of a detective. 

Only when purse-strings have to be drawn does the Skelton 
family shrink to the rear. 

“Let us, ladies, please, have nothing to do with financial 
matters.” So the Veteran will plead when the Potpourri 
pensioners, at her own instigation, talk of giving a ball or getting 
up theatricals. ‘“ We should be sure to launch into foolish little 
extravagances did we interfere. Let the gentlemen, with their 
fine business heads, settle francs and centimes among themselves, 
and look upon us poor, helpless, unmathematical creatures in the 
light of ciphers.” 

By which gentle strategy the gentlemen, whatever the con- 
dition of their lungs or their finances, find themselves forced into 
liberality, while the poor, helpless, unmathematical creatures are 
exonerated from subscription. 

Mrs. Skelton, with Nessie as aide-de-camp, “receives” such 
motley assemblage of guests as a pension of a certain class within 
easy reach of Monte Carlo is likely to gather together. Husband- 
less wives, the speciality of the region ; husband-seeking spinsters, 
of perfectly safe and certain age; foreign nobles, the main 
credentials of whose nobility is the bit of ribbon at their button- 
hole; a batch of circular tourists; hectic poitrinaires, who, 
upheld by the stalwart arms of the Miss Skeltons, may take a 
round and a half of a polka, but shake their heads at a waltz; some 
possible widowers ; some shabby-genteel indigenous English; an 
asthmatic West Indian planter ; a dancing chaplain or two; and 
Sir Dyse Tottenham—Sir Dyse, persuaded by Nessie’s eloquence 
to return early from Monte Carlo, and whose arrival causes a 
sensation, so rare is a British title, even the title of an ancient 
Red Tape Knight, in the Pension Potpourri. 

Behold the Veteran flutter, wriggle, circle around Sir Dyse on 
his entrance, like a little old bantam bound within the magic of a 
chalk ring! Behold the pathetic importunity with which she 
puts forth Miss Skelton after Miss Skelton for his approval ! 

“Dian, my love—Dian, you are not engaged, of course, for the 
next Lancers. Sir Dyse Tottenham, will you allow me to intro- 
duce my second girl? I don’t know, Sir Dyse Tottenham, 
whether you admire the Greek dress?” Pallid, unkempt, Miss 
Diana Skelton is doing her best to-night to resemble an antique 
statue. ‘It has been thought in artistic circles that the chiton 
somewhat becomes Diana’s cast of features. Pansy, my dear, I 
have the pleasure of introducing you to Sir Dyse Tottenham”— 
the eyeglass of that venerable Adonis having dropped, discourag- 
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ingly quickly, after an inspection’ of poor Diana’s bony charms. 
“ Pansy is our home-bird, an English fireside her ideal of earthly 
happiness. You are familiar, no doubt, Sir Dyse Tottenham, with 
Auchester? Alas, in brighter, better days!” Mrs. Skelton dusts 
an imaginary weakness from a stuccoed cheek. ‘“ The lamented 
prebendary ...apillar of the Cathedral. ... All the best 
church and county society, and—and here is my little Aurora !”— 
old Sir Dyse, after his introduction to the two elder sisters, show- 
ing unmistakable signs of flight—‘‘ Aurora, our youngest, the 
Benjamin of the brood. But for this sad travelling, and the idle 
ways it get us into, Aurora would be in the schoolroom still.” 

And she pursues the same strain—Sir Dyse having taken quick 
shelter under Nessie’s wing—with dancing chaplains, shabby- 
genteel residents, red-ribboned nobles, and possible widowers. 
Without haste, without rest, the frank allurements, as the Gallican 
expression hath it, of the three Miss Skeltons are set forth by 
their vigilant mother for the benefit of the crowd. 

But Nessie Pinto bears away the laurels of the evening. Nessie 
is entertaining, posted in the last turf news from England, the 
last hazardous novelty of the Porte St. Martin, familiar with 
Monte Carlo gossip, broken in, I had almost said as a matter of 
daily duty, to the amusing of listeners too bored, too jaded, to 
search for subjects of interest themselves. Nessie is entertaining. 
Looking at her from a favourable point of view, forgetting that 
the apple-green satin, Mufti’s ribbons and all, might be fresher, 
charitably ignoring the part played by art in the working up of 
the picture, Nessie comes within the category of pretty women ; 
a category from which Mrs. Skelton’s girls, despite all frantic 
efforts at picturesque quaintness, are for ever excluded. 

“Charming, very charming, to see such exuberance of spirits, 
and yet one wishes there were more ballast; one regrets that 
poor Mrs. Pinto has never known the responsibilities of a mother.” 
The Veteran whispers this behind her fan, as Nessie, with Sir 
Dyse for a partner, prepares to lead off in the Lancers. ‘“ We are 
everything that is kind to her. Living under the same roof, 
would sisterly forbearance allow one to be otherwise? But I 
think it right to say—I should be glad, my dear madam, if you 
would repeat the fact to others—that I permit no intimacy what- 
ever with my innocent children. When Mrs. Pinto joins the 
lawn-tennis playing, I consider it my duty to be present. When 
Major Pinto gives one of his whist parties, and, alas! there is a 
class amongst whom whist means whisky—we retire to our bed- 
rooms. On a wet Sunday, when we are all obliged to go to church 
together in the Pension omnibus, I try, if possible, to give the 
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conversation a tone. At the age of my girls, and with their 
ignorance of the world, one cannot be too much on one’s guard.” 

Nessie, meanwhile, is dancing her Lancers as gaily as though 
debt, bankruptcy—ay, and darker things than either—did not 
stare Major Pinto and herself in the face. Retiring, when the 
dance is over, to an improvised Eden of paper roses, pink calico, 
and lamp oil, outside one of the windows, Nessie regales Sir Dyse 
Tottenham’s intellectual palate with refreshment suited to the 
place and hour; light little made dishes, for the most part, wherein 
the remains of all her very dear Pension friends are served up, hot 
and highly seasoned. 

“Yonder diminutive, bowing north-countryman and his wife— 
you see her? the lady clad in bridal silk, with muscular wrists 
and a forehead—are a certain newly-married Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Magrath, our musical genius and our bore. The bride practises 
her scales in the public salon four hours a day. The husband 
gives us stale republicanism from the Aberdeen Intelligencer, and 
discourses about the music of the future. ‘What is wanted for 
gude singing,’ says little Magrath, ‘is na’ voice, it is na’ execu- 
tion, it is na’ harmony. What is wanted is just that which ye 
hear in my Gerty—sowl!’ The short-haired blonde, in an attitude 
and a sea-green turban, is a quasi-widow. A delicate constitution 
and the care of her venerable mother keep her in Europe—within 
easy reach of Monte Carlo—while her husband, poor fellow, is 
serving with his ship in China. If my husband were forced to 
broil under a tropical sun for his country’s sake,” cries Nessie, 
with one of the little sentimental bursts which, even to herself, 
seem sincere, “I would contrive to be somewhere nearer him than 
the Pension Potpourri in Nice.” 

“Happy husband!” murmured Sir Dyse, as he gazes admir- 
ingly at the rice-powder on his companion’s cheek. 

“ But whatever we think—whatever severe things a sense of duty 
may force us to say of each other—we are of course very excellent 
friends on the outside. You can imagine,” says Mrs. Pinto, with 
the easy cynicism that stamps the woman as surely as do her bistre 
and her rice powder—you can imagine to what extent a dozen ladies 
living for months under the same roof must love each other.” 

“You are conspicuous, all of you, for generosity towards your 
own sex,” answers Sir Dyse Tottenham, “whatever cruelty you 
may display towards ours.” 

“Yes, we give no little Italian stabs in the dark,” cries Nessie 
dramatically. ‘We stoop to no paltry espionage. Weare truth- 
ful and just in all our dealings. We extenuate, when we can. 
We set down naught in malice. I wonder if Mrs. Skelton, our 
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Veteran, has introduced the Three Graces, her daughters, to Sir 
Dyse Tottenham’s notice ?” 

“A delightful elderly lady, whose name I did not catch, intro- 
duced me to three delightful younger ladies,” answers the old 
courtier with prudent affability. 

“To Pansy, the treasure of our hearth—our faithful, home- 
staying, stocking-knitting Pansy ; to Dian, the loved of the Muses ; 
to Aurora, our naughty, wild Aurora, who, in spite,” says Nessie, 
“of her six-and-twenty years well struck, ought to be in the 
nursery still.” 


“Mrs. Skelton and her daughters are evidently intimate friends 
of Mrs. Pinto’s ?” 

Sir Dyse Tottenham asks the question with a chuckle. 

“T am as slightly acquainted with the Skelton family as 

possible,” returns Mrs. Pinto, lowering her eyelids. “Of course 
living about in these kinds of places it would be absurd to give 
oneself airs, and indeed I rather pity the Skelton girls, poor 
things! They can no more help their terrible mother, than they 
can help their own want of breeding. All I trust is, we may 
never come across them in England. You can understand, I am 
sure, Sir Dyse, among one’s own set, among Pinto’s people in an 
English county, it would not do, particularly as we belong to 
the Conservative interest, to renew such an acquaintance.” 
. Nessie is never more unintentionally diverting than in her 
moods of ambition, never more palpably out of her depth, and at 
the same time more volubly loquacious, than when she discourses 
about county exclusiveness, Our set, Pinto’s people, and the Con- 
servative interests of England! 

She is still seated under the Chinese lamps, in the improvised 
pink calico Eden, when Roger Tryan makes his appearance on 
the scene. Sir Dyse Tottenham—with his portly figure, his 
purple face, and dapper little feet, looking exceedingly like a 
modernised satyr in evening dress—whispers in her ear. Mufti 
at her side does chaperon, his black eyes rolling deprecatingly. 
“Separate me from my position,” those eyes seem mutely to plead. 
“A dog may be an honest dog, although muddled so deep in For- 
tune’s moat as to wear apple-green bows at a Pension Potpourri 
At Home.” 

Nessie is seated thus, I say, flushed by a certain sense of triumph, 
laughing aloud over one of old Sir Dyse’s least conventional narra- 
tives, when Tryan, a good deal past midnight, enters the ballroom. 

Unnoticed himself, Roger stands still; for the space of several 
minutes he watches the woman whon, in all honour, with a fine 
and scrupulous fidelity, he has cherished as his friend. A light as 
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of noonday has this evening broken upon him. He knows that 
during the past two years he has been dreaming a dream, and 
that he has awakened, and as he stands here, beholds the truth, 
sees Nessie Pinto as she is—not as his imagination may blindly 
have persisted in painting her. The low sweep of forehead, the 
mouth whose handsome lines turn to hardness when she laughs, 
the thick set throat, the seven-and-three-quarter hands forcibly 
compressed into six-and-three-quarter gloves, the belladonna and 
bismuth, the lapdog and the apple-green ribbons—every detail of 
the picture stands out before him with sharp distinctness, in 
vividest contrast to the girl whose pure voice rings in his ear, 
whose bunch of violets (tied with the loop of crimson silk) lies 
hidden, sweet and fragrant, in his breast. 

Well, reader, a great pang overcomes him. A sense, almost of 
personal loss, accompanies the illumination. He regrets his dream, 
only, you must understand. The dream, the chivalrous friendship, 
were his own. Nessie, until death them shall part, constitutes 
the happiness of Major Pinto. Adream only. .. . But men can- 
not part from a dream, a chimera, lightly, as one throws away an 
old glove! And this chimera, for more than two years, has been 
quite the cheerfullest thing in Roger Tryan’s life—has eaten and 
drank, has walked and travelled with him, has taken kindly in- 
terest in his troubles and his joys, embroidered initials on his 
handkerchiefs, given him opinions as to morning suits and 
neckties, adjusted flowers in his buttonhole, and gradually 
alienated him from the more solvent classes of society. 

A grasping, money-loving chimera, if very truth be told. But 
for two years Roger has believed in it. And he regrets not the 
poor, jewelled, painted reality under the paper roses yonder, but 
his own obstinately believed-in, for-ever-lost ideal. 

“She that is kindest.” The burthen of the song rings through 
his thoughts : 

“She that is kindest, when Fortune is blindest, 
She shall be first in the songs that we sing.” 

If only that kindness, that loyalty, had come from a nobler heart 

than‘ Nessie Pinto’s! 
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Che Sews in German Literature; or, what German 
Literature owes the Jews. 


Ir was our fortune last summer to spend many months in a beautiful 
and romantic part of North Germany, that ancient and historic 
Thuringia which is linked with some of the most moving pages in 
the world’s history—the country of the Minnesinger, of the knight 
Tannhiiuser, of Elizabeth of Hungary, of Luther. Perhaps no other 
region throughout the vast Vaterland is so rich in associations ? 
Nor are these delightful little cities and summer resorts scattered 
about the Thiiringerwald less interesting in themselves than the 
legends and memories clinging to each—Weimar, Erfurt, Eisenach, 
—Liebenstein, Ilmenau, Ruhla,—all are full of charm, the first 
offering the resources of a capital on a small scale, the latter, quiet, 
delicious retreats in the heart of the pine-woods, where invalids may 
recover their health and all enjoy nature to their hearts’ content. 
Life is still simple and unartificial here. In the towns we can enjoy 
art, music and society, without making large sacrifices to fashion. 
In the country, travel in the true sense of the word is still possible, 
and Mr. Cook and his legions will not find us out. 

Charming as was this life in Thuringia, however, especially that 
part of it devoted to the forest and holiday-making, there was one 
drawback to enjoyment. Whilst we found a very great amount of 
friendliness and sociability in every holiday resort we visited, and all 
were crowded as soon as the long summer vacation began, there was 
one class entirely shut off from the prevailing conviviality. In those 
pleasant, homely, yet comfortable boarding-houses of Thuringian 
watering-places, were German nobility and German Gelehrée, military 
men and their families, civil employés, rich merchants, all, for the 
time being at least, fraternising in a manner pleasant to behold. 
A bow and a smile were sufficient to open an acquaintance, and soon 
people broke up into little knots, taking their coffee at the same table 
in the garden, making excursions in company, and doing in fact all 
that lay in their power to be agreeable one to another. But the Jews 
had no part in this general cordiality. No one greeted them at 
table. No one made overtures of friendliness to them. Their 
children were not invited to play with other children. Their presence 
was completely ignored, or if they were alluded to out of hearing, it 
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was with a want of kindliness and courtesy, painful in the extreme, 
and strangely out of keeping with the general holiday mood. 

So strong was this hostile feeling that one or two familiar resorts 
were wholly abandoned by Germans because of the number of 
Jews there. And unless the tide turns we may most probably learn 
next season that they are driven out of the Thuringian Forest 
altogether. 

Such a state of things seems all the more incomprehensible viewed 
by the light of another German experience. For, just before the 
summer holidays began, might be seen in the theatres of these classic 
Thuringian towns, vast audiences composed of all classes, sitting out 
the long, somewhat monotonous performance of Lessing’s masterpiece, 
‘Nathan the Wise.’ The very people who would scorn to salute a 
Jew in a place of holiday resort, who would not permit their children 
to play with the children of a Jew, who would even avoid a favourite 
watering-place because it was frequented by Jews, these very people, 
I say, were listening with rapt attention, with tears and thunders of 
applause, to a dramatic poem, the hero of which is a Jew! 

There is nothing spectacular about ‘Nathan the Wise,’ as we all 
know. Asan acted play we doubt if any people but the Germans 
would sit it out. But for poetry, for beautiful thoughts, for a lofty 
ideal of human character, ‘Nathan the Wise’ holds a place apart. 
Neither Goethe nor Schiller have given us a protagonist of such noble 
type, the sublime philosopher, the good man and rare Christian—who 
was a Jew! 

Little, however, avail the teachings of the great Lessing in Germany 
just now, and could the magnanimous spirit of his friend Moses Men- 
delssohn the Jew, portrayed for us in ‘ Nathan the Wise,’ revisit the 
earth, he must surely despair of that future for the human race, in 
which Lessing believed and which he foreshadowed. 

There is, indeed, no more painful and interesting problem than the 
critical position of the Jews in Germany at the present time. 

That Germany should be so many-sided in culture and yet so narrow 
in human sympathies seems incredible ; above all, it is incredible to 
find such hostility shown to citizens of her own whose intellectual and 
spiritual gifts have added so much lustre to German art and 
literature. 

Nowhere else in Europe do we find a warmer welcome accorded 
to foreign writers: witness the familiarity of educated Germans with 
all that is best in English letters; witness the editions of Spanish 
classics published at Leipzig. It may be said, taking a wide and com- 
prehensive view of other nations, that the land foremost in culture is 
just now the land of social and intellectual intolerance. 

_ The Jewish element in German literature is indeed apt to be 
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overlooked by ourselves, perhaps because until quite recentlywe had no 
special work on the subject in English appealing to popular taste. 

A recent writer, however (Dr. Japp on German Life and Literature), 
gives us a remarkable account of this wonderful pair of friends, Moses 
Mendelssohn the Jew and Lessing the poet, who idealised him in his 
masterpiece. We must believe that Moses Mendelssohn is portrayed 
in ‘Nathan the Wise,’ but this great work was not only indebted to 
a Jew for its hero. “There is a beautiful propriety, we might almost 
say a kind of poetic justice, in the fact that at least indirectiy we owe 
the publication of this play to a Jew,” writes Dr. Japp. It was a 
Hamburg Jew named Wesseling who furnished Lessing with the means 
of bringing out ‘ Nathan the Wise,’ one of the noblest poems in the 
world, and certainly the noblest poetic plea for tolerance ever penned. 

It is evident from the story of this friendship of Lessing and 
Moses Mendelssohn, how deeply the Hebrew Socrates, as he has been 
called, influenced the poet. The cruel position of the Jews in 
Germany at that time, as well as the noble character of Moses 
Mendelssohn, impressed Lessing deeply. Just a hundred years ago 
Moses Mendelssohn wrote : * 


“Even in this so-called tolerant country I nevertheless live so uneasily, so 
surrounded by true intolerance on all sides, that I must all day long keep my 
children prisoners at home in our silk factory! Isometimes walk out with 
them in the evening. ‘ Papa, asks one, ‘why do the lads call us names? 
Why do they throw stones at us? What harm have we done to them ?’ 
‘Yes,’ cries another of my children, ‘They follow us in the streets and 
insult us with crying, Jews, Jews. Is it as much of a disgrace to be called a 
Jew as they seem to think?’ What answer can I make except cast my 
eyes on the ground and say in my heart, Oh, fellow-men, why must it be 
thus?” 


When Lessing asked Moses Mendelssohn to visit him, the latter 
wrote: “But will your wife like to receive me—a Jew?” Lessing’s 
wife was worthy of the author of ‘Nathan the Wise,’ and Moses 
Mendelssohn was warmly received by her. 

A word or two about one of the most spiritual-minded writers 
Germany possesses. Moses Mendelssohn was born at Dessau in 1729, 
the year also of Lessing’s birth, and was the son of a poor Jewish 
teacher, by name Mendel. His early life showed an extraordinary 
passion for learning under circumstances of great difficulty and 
privation. Whilst yet a mere child his mind was stored with the 
lyric poetry of the Hebrews and the wisdom of the Talmud; and 


* There are plenty of learned works in German upon the Jewish element 
in German literature ; and the popularity of ‘ Nathan the Wise,’ and Moses 
Mendelssohn’s work ‘Phaedon,’ is testified by the fact that they are sold 
for twopence halfpenny ! 
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much to the dissatisfaction of the learned Rabbis he studied German, 
There was, we must admit, if intolerance of the one side, prejudice 
on the other, as the following story will show: 


“In the year 1746,” wrote another Jew, “I came to Berlin and found 
Moses Mendelssohn there, who took a great interest in me, taught me to read 
and write, and often shared with me his miserable allowance of bread. I was 
glad to render him any little service I could, and would sometimes procure 
him a German book. One day a Jewish overseer met me with one of these 
in my hand, and immediately cried out, ‘What have you there? A 
German book?’ and immediately dragged me before a magistrate, who 
ordered me to leave the city.” 


Elsewhere Moses Mendelssohn speaks of greatly displeasing his 
own people by German books, the greater part of German Jews at 
that time recoiling from Christian learning and science.* One of 
Mendelssohn’s earliest efforts was on behalf of a wider culture for the 
Jews. This venture in print—as might be supposed—a failure, was a 
weekly publication in Hebrew, called, ‘The Moral Preacher,’ devoted 
to short essays on natural history, notes on the Talmud, &c. 

The ‘Moral Preacher’ only reached a second number, but in spite 
of attempted repression on both sides—Christian bigotry on the one, 
Rabbinical narrowness on the other—Moses Mendelssohn quietly went 
on his way, mastering French, English, Latin, Greek, music, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and all as much for the general good as for his 
own. He even faithfully observed Jewish religious ceremonial, but 
he would not hold aloof from exoteric culture, and it is as an apostle 
of exoteric culture that he exercised so great an influence on his own 
people. Here is Heine’s appreciation of Moses Mendelssohn : 


“This man, whom his contemporaries so much admired for nobility of 
soul and intellectual power, was the son of a poor Jewish sexton. Provi- 
dence had moreover made him a hunchback in order to teach the rabble 
that men are not to be judged by outward appearance, but by inner worth. 
As Luther conquered the Papacy, Mendelssohn overthrew the Talmud, 
and this by a process similar to Luther’s. He rejected tradition, and 
declared the Bible to be the well-spring of religion ; and to give effect to his 
utterances, he translated the important parts of it. So he destroyed Jewish 
Catholicism, for the Talmud is in fact the Catholicism of the Jews.” 


Another German writer, with less exaggeration, describes Men- 
delssohn’s aim as that of elevating and spiritualising Judaism. Dr. 
Japp’s monograph, as interesting as any we have read for many a 
day, gives these and other interesting details as to the character of 
Mendelssohn, and the effects he produced both on his own people and 
the intellectual part of Germany generally. 


* This point is strongly brought out in those powerful stories, ‘ Dic 
Juden von Barnow,” by Franzos, just translated into English. 
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In 1793 Mendelssohn met by request the famous Protestant 
preacher, Layater. The pair discussed theological and religious 
questions in an open friendly spirit; and Mendelssohn, ever ready to 
adore sublimity of character, expressed his great admiration “for the 
beautiful moral nature of Jesus Christ.” 

It is interesting to find how profoundly the liberal spirit animating 
English literature impressed his mind. It is related that when, for 
the first time, he read the famous dictum of Locke—“ I would not 
have so much as a Jew or a Mahometan excluded from the civil rights 
of the commonwealth because of his religion”—he burst into tears, 
and that night could read no more. 

As time wore on, Mendelssohn’s life was rounded to completeness 
by a settled income, a congenial wife, a wide appreciation, and 
two or three close friends—Lessing and Herder above all. His 
philosophical work, ‘Phaedon,’ brought him reputation, and, among 
other honours, his enrolment as a member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. 

Worldly prosperity, and favour in high places, were gladly wel- 
comed, because they enabled him to succour his own people, badly off 
indeed, although tolerated in Germany. At Posen, in 1736, two 
Rabbis were killed by a furious mob; and so late as 1777 cruel 
edicts were issued in Saxony against them, several hundreds of 
poor Jews being ordered to quit Dresden with their families that 
year. 
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“ Heavens!” wrote Mendelssohn, addressing a letter of intercession to 
the officials in authority. ‘ Where shall these unhappy creatures go with 
their innocent wives and helpless children? Where shall they find shelter 
and protection if the land in which they have their little all drives them 


out P ” 


We do not learn if these outpourings of Mendelssohn’s generous 
heart had effect, but a few years later the intolerable position of the 
Jews in Germany was alleviated by the Toleration Act of the 
Emperor Joseph II. Von Dohm’s work, also on the amelioration of 
the civil condition of the Jews, did much good. 

There is no more beautiful literary friendship on record than that 
of the author of ‘Nathan the Wise’ and the noble Jew who is said 
to have inspired the poem. When Lessing died, Mendelssohn wrote : 
“ He was the only man with whom for more than thirty years I shared 
every thought. The death of this dear friend, with whom I might 
be said to live, has wounded me deeply.” For some time after the 
blow, he could not put pen to paper, and later, in his ‘ Morning 
Hours,’ he inserted a touching tribute to his memory. Lessing, years 
before, in describing his new friend to another, had written thus of 

D2 
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Mendelssohn: “He is actually a Jew!” adding: “His honesty and 
philosophical spirit make me regard him as a second Spinoza.” Men- 
delssohn’s life which had been one of bodily suffering and perpetual 
intellectual endeavour, ended in 1785. He was in his fifty-seventh year. 
On the occasion of his death, a Berlin newspaper wrote that this piece 
of news would bring tears to many eyes. True indeed, for if the Jews 
had lost their best advocate, the world had lost a lovely spirit. He is 
described for us as small, weakly and shy, but possessed of fine black 
eyes and a commanding brow, and ever full of cheerfulness and anima- 
tion. His sons, on whose education he bestowed extraordinary care, 
were distinguished men, and one of these, Abraham, was the father of 
the great musician. 

Mendelssohn’s works are more suited to the student than the 
general reader, but one or two short extracts will be acceptable, we 
hope to all, and will give a good idea of one of the most tolerant and 
lofty-minded men produced by any sect. 

Take the following passage from the ‘Jerusalem, a work now 
forgotten : 


“ The right of proscribing and banishing, which the State at times thinks 
fit to exercise, is directly contrary to the spirit of religion. Excommunicate, 
exclude, turn away a brother who wants to join me in my devotions and 
raise his heart to God with mine! Pass before your mind’s eye all those 
unfortunate beings whom the State or religion has endeavoured to amend 
by anathemas or threats of damnation. Reader, to whatever external 
church, synagogue or mosque you may belong, inquire and see whether 
more true religion is not to be discovered among the crowd of anathema- 
tised than among the far greater crowd who anathematised them! 

“ Anathema is either attended with civil consequences, or it is not. 
If it leads to civil hardship, the injury falls on those magnanimous indi- 
viduals only who consider such sacrifice due to divine truth. He who has 
no religion must be out of his senses if he expose himself to this risk for 
the sake of asupposititious truth. But if the consequences of anathema be 
merely of a spiritual nature (as some would fain persuade themselves), they 
weigh upon those only susceptible of such feeling. The irreligious man 
laughs at anathemas and continues as obdurate as ever.” 


One more short extract. It seems to be Nathan the Wise who is 
speaking : 


“Tn accordance with the principles of my religion, Iam not to seek to con- 
vert any one not born under our laws. This fever of proselytism which some 
would fain associate with the Jewish religion as an essential part of it, is 
nevertheless in direct opposition to its spirit. Our Rabbis unanimously teach 
that the written and oral laws, which together form our revealed religion, are 
binding only upon our own nation. We believe that all other nations of the 
earth have been directed by God to follow the laws of nature, or to accept the 
religion of the patriarchs. Those who conduct their lives in harmony with 
the precepts of this religion or of reason, are called virtuous men of other 
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nations andare the children of Eternal Salvation. Thus, you see, the religion 
of my fathers does not want to be extended. Weare not to send mis- 
sionaries to both the Indies or to Greenland to proclaim our peculiar 
doctrines to those remote nations; the latter in particular, who, if we are 
informed rightly, observe the laws df nature far more strictly, alas! than 
we do, are in my own estimation a people to be envied. 

“ Suppose there were among my contemporaries a Confucius or a Solon, 
I could, in perfect consistence with my religious principles, love or admire 
the great man, and the extravagant notion would never occur to me to 
convert him. Why should I convert him? As he does not belong to the 
congregation of Jacob, my religious laws were not framed for him, whilst 
in moral doctrine I think we should soon come toan understanding. Do I 
think that there is any chance of such a man beingsaved? Mostcertainly. 
I believe that he who leads mankind to virtue in this life cannot be 
damned in that which is to come. These are the reasons which both my 
religion and philosophy have suggested to me for carefully avoiding 
religious controversy.” 


Such were the teachings of a German Jew a hundred years ago, 
and such were the teachings of one greater than Moses Mendelssohn, 
who addressed from Corinth, in the year a.v. 58, an epistle to both 
Jews and Gentiles at Rome. 


M. B.-E. 





Madame Malibran's Marriage. 


Tue incidents connected with the marriage of the celebrated Maria 
Garcia to M. Malibran were of a somewhat peculiar character. They 
were known to but few persons at the time, and were never made 
public, the lady, after her separation from her husband and return to 
Europe, having always preserved silence on the subject. It happened, 
however, that when resident in New York, some years ago, I became 
acquainted with an old gentleman who had had, at one period, 
business relations with M. Malibran, and was familiar with the cir- 
cumstances under which he had become the husband of the celebrated 
prima donna. The story, as my friend related it, was rather a 
curious one, but its substantial accuracy may be relied upon. 

Maria Garcia was the daughter of Seiior Manuel Garcia, a Spaniard 
by birth, and a tenor of some celebrity in his day. She was born in 
1808, came to England with her father in 1816, and in 1824, at the 
early age of seventeen, made a successful début at the Italian Opera 
House, in the Haymarket, as Rosina in ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.’ The 
following year her father took her out to the United States, where 
previously many European artists, both musical and dramatic, had 
reaped golden harvests. 

On the appearance of Senora Garcia in New York, she created a 
perfect furore, and I have heard old inhabitants of that city who had 
witnessed her performances declare that no singer who had sub- 
sequently visited America had ever surpassed, or even equalled her. 
It is the characteristic of age to be laudator temporis acti, and this 
is especially the case with playgoers when indulging in theatrical 
reminiscences of their early days, a trait upon which Thackeray has 
amusingly touched in one of his “ Roundabout” papers. They enjoy, 
indeed, one advantage—their verdict can neither be reversed, nor 
challenged, by later generations. The works of the painter, the 
sculptor, the poet, the novelist, survive them, and posterity can form 
as correct an estimate of their merits as their contemporaries ; but the 


fame of all great singers or actors rests necessarily upon tradition, As 
Garrick has justly said: 


“Nor pen, nor pencil, can the actor save, 
The art and artist have a common grave.” 


Still, if we may accept concurrent contemporary testimony, Mali- 
bran combined high dramatic genius with the most extraordinary 
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musical powers, being as great an actress as she was a singer. She 
was also an accomplished woman, speaking fluently French, Spanish, 
Italian and English. Without, too, being absolutely beautiful, her 
personal appearance was prepossessing ; and enjoying these various 
advantages, she had, as might be anticipated, numerous admirers 
wherever she went. The suitor ultimately favoured by her father— 
the lady herself appears to have had little or no voice in the 
disposal of her hand—proved to be M. Malibran,a French merchant 
of good standing in New York, and reputed to be a wealthy man. 
It was arranged that the engagement should be kept secret until 
after the close of the Opera season, Senor Garcia being well aware 
that any artiste, musical or dramatic, always proves a greater 
attraction, at least with the jewnesse dor¢ée, as a single, than as a 
married, woman. 

About this time the representative of a Dutch commercial house 
made known to the public, through the medium of an advertisement, 
that he had received a consignment of linens from Holland, to which 
he solicited the attention of dealers in such goods. The following 
day M. Malibran, who previously had not been personally known 
to the merchant in question, called at his establishment and inquired 
if the linens were yet disposed of. 

“No,” was the reply. “They are still for sale.” 

M. Malibran then desired to see them, and, after making a 
careful examination of each package, demanded what would be the 
price if he purchased the whole consignment. 

“ Fifty thousand dollars,” was the response. 

“ And the terms?” was the next question. 

“ Cash on delivery.” 

“ What discount?” asked the intending buyer. 

“ None!” was the reply. ‘“ The price named is ‘ nett,’ and I have 
only put it so low on account of your taking the whole shipment.” 

After some chaffering, however, the seller agreed to allow a small 
discount, and M. Malibran concluded the purchase. As he was 
leaving he said : 

“ Send the goods round to my store in Pearl Street, this afternoon, 
and a cheque shall be handed you in payment for them.” 

When, later on the same day, the linens were delivered, M. Mali- 
bran was out. His chief book-keeper said that he had gone up town 
on business and it was uncertain when he would return. He added 
that no cheque had been left with him, and that he presumed that 
M. Malibran, having been called away somewhat unexpectedly, had 
forgotten in his haste to draw one. 

“You can leave the goods,” continued the speaker, “and, in the 
morning a cheque shall be sent round to Mr. N——.” 
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The clerk to whom had been entrusted the duty of accompanying 
the waggons containing the linens and receiving the money for them, 
did not hesitate to comply with this request, for he had no positive 
instructions to the contrary, and besides, the mercantile reputation of 
M. Malibran stood so high that he conceived himself fully justified 
in doing so. 

The next day, however, the promised cheque was not received by 
Mr. N , who, after waiting until past noon for it, determined to 
call, in person, at the store of his dilatory debtor. When he did so, 
he learnt that M. Malibran had not come down to business, and was 
shown a note from him stating that he was confined to the house by 
a slight indisposition. The next day, and the next, inquiries at his 
office met with the same response. Finally, at the expiration of 
nearly a week from the date of the sale of the goods, Mr. N—— 
resolved that he would brook no further delay in the matter, but 
insist upon immediate payment. To the usual question if M. Mali- 
bran had yet recovered from his illness, he received, on this occasion, 
an answer in the affirmative. 

“Then why is he not here?” was the very natural and somewhat 
indignant query. 

“ Well, M. Malibran had a particular engagement to-day, which 
prevented his doing so,” was the smiling reply. “In fact, he was 
married this morning to the Seiiora Garcia, the celebrated singer, 
and they have by this time, I have no doubt, started on their wedding 
trip. So I am afraid you will have to wait a few weeks for your 
money.” 

Mr. N——,, who had begun to be not a little uneasy at the 
continued delay in the settlement of his account, was entirely re- 
assured by this news. For he knew sufficient of Senor Garcia, by 
reputation, to be fully convinced that he was a most unlikely person 
to have bestowed his daughter’s hand upon any man who had not 
given him convincing proofs that he was possessed of ample means. 
Mr. N——, therefore, after thanking his informant, took his leave 
und waited patiently, until he saw the return of M. Malibran and 
his bride to New York announced in the papers. Two days later 
Mr. N called once more at the store in Pearl Street, for the 
double purpose of congratulating M. Malibran upon his marriage 
and of obtaining payment for the goods he had sold him. He was 
treated by that gentleman with extreme courtesy, but a certain em- 
barrassment of manner characterised his reception of him. After 
a few preliminary remarks, Mr. N said: “I have come, 
M. Malibran, to receive the fifty thousand dollars which you were to 
have paid me on delivery of the linens. Several weeks have now 
elapsed since then, and it is quite time that the business was closed.” 
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“T regret to say that it is not in my power to pay you,” was the 
reply. “I failed yesterday. Have you not heard of it?” 

“No!” rejoined Mr. N——, much surprised. “It is very un- 
fortunate; but, of course, you will return me the goods.” 

“T am sorry to say I cannot do so,” said M. Malibran, “ for I have 
disposed of them to my father-in-law.” 

“But,” exclaimed Mr. N indignantly, “he can and must 
deliver them up to me.” 

“ That,” was the response, “is unhappily quite impossible, since 
Senor Garcia sailed for Vera Cruz three weeks ago, taking the goods 
with him.” 

Mr. N——,, perceiving how thoroughly he had been swindled, 
quitted the office vowing vengeance on his defaulting debtor. At 
that period the law abolishing imprisonment for debt in the State of 
New York had not been passed, and Mr. N at once lodged 
M. Malibran in jail, where he remained some little time. Leaving 
him there for the present, I propose to follow, briefly, the fortunes of 
Senor Garcia. 

Most parents, when contracting mercenary marriages on behalf 
of their children, have, at least, this palliation for their conduct, that 
they do not propose to derive any advantage to themselves from the 
transaction. But Garcia was by no means disposed to relinquish 
so valuable a property as his daughter was likely to prove to him 
without adequate compensation. Whilst she remained under his 
control, it is true, the income he might reasonably expect to derive 
from the exercise of her talents was large, very large. But then, 
he doubtless argued, she might at any time marry, in which event 
the golden stream would be diverted from him to her husband. In 
view of this contingency, therefore, it became desirable to select from 
the circle of her admirers one who was prepared to offer him a solid 
consideration for his daughter’s hand ; and in M. Malibran he had 
found a man not unwilling to enter into an arrangement of the 
character indicated. The latter, indeed, had not failed to perceive 
that, in marrying so celebrated an artiste as the Sefiora Garcia, he 
was—as Johnson said when Thrale’s brewery was being sold—securing 
“the potentiality of becoming rich beyond the dream of avarice.” Fifty 
thousand dollars was a very moderate price to pay for such a privilege, 
even had the money come out of M. Malibran’s own pocket ; but when, 
instead of this being the case, he had so contrived matters that not 
he, but the unfortunate Mr. N——, furnished the requisite purchase- 
money, he in all probability regarded his combination as a master-stroke 
of genius. It was a very ingenious one, undoubtedly, but it lacked one 
element of enduring success. The author of it had not taken into 
consideration the fact that an honest-minded, high-spirited, woman 
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would be sure to feel keenly, and resent bitterly, the deception of 
which she had been the victim ; and this, in fact, proved to be the 
case, as the sequel will show. 

In the meanwhile Sefor Garcia, after having arrived safely at 
Vera Cruz, journeyed thence to the Mexican capital, where he 
succeeded in disposing advantageously of the goods he had brought 
with him. He then gave a series of concerts, which were highly 
successful. After a sojourn of some months in the city of Mexico, 
he decided to return to the United States. As the money he carried 
with him amounted to a large sum, he took the precaution of 
engaging a small military escort, the disorganised condition of the 
country rendering it dangerous to travel without one. On his way, 
however, to the sea coast, the party, when near Jalapa, was attacked 
by a band of brigands. Either the soldiers were hopelessly out- 
numbered, or, what is more probable, were in league with the robbers ; 
but, in any case, the result was the same. The men composing the 
escort would not fight, and the consequence was that Garcia was 
quickly stripped by his captors of every dollar he possessed. This 
done, the leader of the band very handsomely took up a collection 
amongst his followers of a sum sufficient to enable Garcia to continue 
his journey to Vera Cruz, which he ultimately reached in safety, but 
in very sorry plight. He is said to have been without the means 
even of paying his passage to New York and to have been compelled 
to borrow the money requisite for that purpose. He had, in fact, 
verified in his own person La Rochefoucauld’s maxim, “ On peut étre 
plus fin qwun autre, mais pas plus fin que tous les autres.” He 
had been too clever for Mr. N——, but the brigands had been too 
clever for him. 

To return to Madame Malibran. Finding that her husband, 
instead of being a man of wealth and standing, was a penniless 
adventurer, who, on the verge of inevitable bankruptcy, had sought 
only in marrying her to retrieve his desperate fortunes, she, shortly 
after his release from prison, separated from him, and in 1827 
returned to Europe. 

Thus, by a species of poetical justice, neither Malibran nor Garcia 
derived the advantages each had hoped for from the bargain he had 
made. The only result of it had been to inflict a heavy loss upon an 
honest man, and to blight the life of an innocent, unoffending woman. 

It does not come within the scope of this article to dwell at any 
length upon Madame Malibran’s subsequent career, but some brief 
reference to the more important incidents of it may not be altogether 
out of place. 

On the 12th of June, 1828, she appeared at the Grand Opera, in 
Paris, in ‘ Semiramide,’ and her success was decisive and unprecedented. 
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She afterwards visited Rome, Milan, Venice and Naples, meeting in 
each of these cities with the most enthusiastic receptions, In 1835 
she returned to England, and the following year, her marriage with 
M. Malibran having been annulled by the French courts, she became 
the wife of M. de Bériot, a distinguished Belgian violin-player. Her 
domestic happiness was, however, but of short duration. She was 
taken ill on the 14th of September at Manchester, and died on the 
23rd of the same month, at the early age of twenty-eight. She was 
a most estimable woman in private life, warm-hearted and generous ; 
and many anecdotes are related of her kindness to the poorer 
members of her profession. During her brief career she enjoyed an 
extraordinary popularity, and she left behind her the reputation of 


being the greatest lyric artist who, up to that time, had ever trod the 
English stage. 
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A Winter Vight's Dream. 


I 


Srauncu hounds before him and swift steed beneath, 
Rideth a king to-night over the heath; 

Bright snows around him and white stars above, 
Rideth a king to-night, looking for Love. 


Coiling her tresses of glimmering gold, 

Pauseth a witch to hear over the wold 

Bugle-notes ringing out wondrously wild, 

Claps her smooth hands for joy, laughs like a child. 


Under her tower the chase sweepeth by— 
Leaneth the witch from her lattice on high: 
“Now, hearken, sir hunter, an’ courteous thou be! 
A queen doth entreat to ride hunting with thee.” 


Boldly that dame to the king looketh down, 

Warily noting his glittering crown; 

Her heart beateth high, and the fire-hued vest 

Sinketh, shrinking as flame from the foam of her breast. 


“Tell me thy name, O queen,” challengeth he ; 

“Tove! And thine own, O king,” answereth she; 
“Tife!” quoth the king. “I have sought thee for years!” 
Crieth the dame, betwixt laughter and tears. 


“Wilt give me thy kisses and cleave to my side? ”— 
“Wilt show me thy kingdom and make me thy bride? ”— 
“Yea, verily will I!” the monarch doth swear. 

“T come!” ... . Laughing ever, she passes the stair. 


Jet-black ’gainst the moonlight curvets the king’s horse; 
She leaps to the saddle: “ Now, what do we course?” 

“Delight!” he makes answer, close clasping her round. 
The dark charger gallops to storm-bugles’ sound. 


“Hark holloa! my hounds, through the merry midnight! 
Lie warm in my arms, O my lady of light!” 

The mystical chase through the wide world goes on— 
“When reach we thy kingdom?”—“ Anon, Love, anon!” 


A WINTER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


II. 


A roseate stain on an orient cloud: 

The queen’s supple beauty is wearily bowed. 

A blood-crimson flush on a black river's flow: 

The king’s swarthy visage seems grimmer to grow. 


The queen looketh forward and seeth no hound; 

The queen listens shrewdly,—no echoes resound ; 

The queen glanceth downward, the queen gazeth back: 
Their steed on the white waste leaves never a track! 


“Say, king, why our courser indents not the snow? ”— 
“His hoofs are so cold they but freeze it, I trow.” 

“Say, king, of thy four hounds now what hath become ?”— 
“They’ve taken their quarry and gotten them home.” 


“How call ye those hounds with the eyeballs of fire? ”— 
“ Delusion and Darkness, Disport and Desire.” 

“And what is the quarry, my king, they have ta’en?”— 
“Twas followed as Pleasure but captured as Pain.” 


The languid bride smiles at that answer received : 
“Tt may be, their master was also deceived ! 

Dost fancy Love lieth thy bosom within ?— 

T’ faith, I but mocked thee! sweet Lord, I am Sin! 


“Tt is done! One with thee and immortal, thy wife, 
Now Sin shall be queen of the kingdom of Life! 
Nay, kiss now, forgiving my subtle device— 

Ah me! I am weary, my blood becomes ice... .” 


* Art chilled by this breeze from my kingdom that blows? 
Content thee, content thee! thou soon shalt repose.” 
“Why say’st thou no word of the pardon I crave? 

Ah me! my heart faileth, that erst was so brave... . 


The witch waxeth wanner and icier cold— 

Her lover her body doth closelier hold ; 

He bows in the dawnlight to drink her last breath— 
“Here’s pardon, O Sin, from the lips of King DEATH.” 


Attire CARLETON. 
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Helden’s Wife. 


“ Wuat a lovely woman that is!” I said to Blackwood, as we leaned 
on the park rails. “ That one talking to old Lord Croly.” 

“Tsn’t she?” he answered, “and so saintly of expression! A 
sinner feels rebuked and conscience-stricken only looking on her face. 
That is poor Helden’s wife—you remember Helden of John’s ?” 

“Of course Ido. What has become of him?” 

Since leaving Oxford I had spent fifteen years in India. 

“ Ask her!” replied Blackwood bitterly. ‘“ She keeps an eye upon 
him, no doubt, for when a man is ruined in fortune, health, and 
character, his wife can still get something from him—a divorce! 
See! she looks this way! Mark the gentle modesty of her glance, 
not shamed—how could that be ?—but sweetly timid in encountering 
man’s eyes! Qh, the woman makes me ill! Let us go before she 
bows.” We strolled from the place, and Blackwood presently told 
me the tragic comedy of Mrs. Helden’s life. 

I remember her husband, a noisy, handsome youth, always in debt 
and trouble, but always merry. Colonel Helden, his father, was a 
man of considerable wealth, rather puritanical; he had no mercy 
for the extravagances of his only son. Though Helden received 
a good allowance, he spent the double of it, and ran into debt besides, 
so that his correspondence with “the governor” was rather hot than 
warm. There was no evil in the lad, except a moral weakness which 
gave him over to the rule of stronger spirits, and the stronger spirits 
he favoured were not “on the angels’ side.” Every one liked him, 
even the tutors whom he irritated. 

“ After you went to India,” said Blackwood, “the greater part of 
our ‘set’ came to London, or passed much time there. A desperate 
lot of young fools we were, and it would be hard to say which 
most distinguished himself in idiotey. I fancy that a majority 
of voices would have given me the honourable palm ; Helden ran me 
close, any way. He must have had an amazing constitution to stand 
such a life for three years; but men were stronger, I think, in our 
day than the little fledglings who come up from Oxford now. You 
may wonder how he got the means to live a pace with me and 
Story and Gurton. The fact is that K and others were more 
successful with their system of education than any of the tutors had 
been. Helden left John’s with precious little knowledge of the 
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classics, but for play and games all round he could not easily find a 
match amongst gentlemen of his own age. And he made no secret 
of it that his skill was worth several hundreds a year to him. Mind 
you—this is important—no suspicion of foul play of any sort rested 
on him at that time. 

“ However he managed, his purse and his credit outlived mine, 
though I started with ten times his means. One day the smash 
came. My father paid off the debts I confessed—twenty-five per 
cent. of what I owed—reduced my allowance to £500 a year, sold 
my horses and everything. Worse than that, he sent round a 
circular, announcing that he wouldn’t pay a farthing more on my 
account. Our old lawyer gave me timely notice, and I fled to 
Camden Town. It’s a curious neighbourhood that, or it was; I have 
never seen it since. The impression abiding in my mind is of gas 
lamps, gin palaces, fires, music halls, and policemen moving on 
drunken people. There may be shops and things there, respectable 
householders, and even milkmen, but I never saw them F 

“ Because you only went out at night,” I interrupted, laughing. 

“Perhaps so. I state things as they are, and tell the story as it 
happened. Well, I got lodgings in Camden Town, and a few good 
fellows who were in the secret used to visit me, Helden amongst 
them. When nobody came, which happened five nights a week, I 
strolled out, and explored the neighbourhood, making the discoveries 
I have told you. When a good soul visited me, I stopped at home, 
playing cards—how greasy they were!—drinking whisky, and 
smoking till I could not see. It all seems a nightmare to me now. 
There is a time for those who lead the existence that we did, when 
the habit of reckless living destroys all moral sense. The power of 
comparison is lost. Events have not their natural importance, and 
a crime is not a crime unless dishonourable. Fancy! We played 
every night for stakes drawn post obit !—to be paid after my father’s 
death! Thank heaven, the dear old fellow is hearty still, and all 
those cursed ‘chits’ have been settled long since without his 
knowledge. I tell you this that you may understand something of 
poor Helden’s frame of mind at that time; and afterwards, for he 
never had my luck. 

“ Well, as I have said, we stopped at home when visitors came to 
see me. Often, sitting over our cards, we heard a sound of voices in 
the next room: a girl’s voice, very sweet and low, answering tones 
thick and growling, but not unkind. I was too bored and impatient 
to care for neighbours in that miserable hole, but the others were 
always asking about the girl, especially Helden. I never saw her till 
years after, when she was his wife.” 

“That beautiful creature we have just seen?” I asked. 
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“ The same pure and lovely being,” answered Blackwood, sarcasti- 
cally. “Her father—it was her father who had the gruff voice— 
slept next to my wall; in the late hours we heard him snore. One 
night, when Helden was with me, the old man made such a noise 
that it overpowered our conversation. I knocked against the wall to 
waken him, I tapped at his room door, without result. So angry we 
grew that nothing prevented us from breaking i in the door excepting 
fear of the police « court. I was not so mad as to risk scandal, which 
would have told my hiding-place. With the pale, grey glimmer of 
dawn, the noise ceased, and Helden cried, ‘ We have woke the old 
beast at length!’ And then we threw ourselves on sofa and bed, and 
went to sleep. 

* A few hours after, a shrill scream disturbed us. The house was 
all astir in an instant. I jumped up, but Helden, who slept in the 
front room, was out before me. He came rushing back, and met me 
in the doorway. His tongue seemed to cling in his dry jaws as he 
whispered, ‘The old man is dead! It was the snoring of apoplexy 
we heard last night!” 

“JT was awfully shocked. That poor old man’s death saved me. 
The same day I went to my father, and humbled myself, and was 
forgiven like the Prodigal. That’s the end of my part in Helden’s 
story. 

“He had seen the girl, and his fate was decided. As the poor 
fellow told me afterwards, he fell in love at the first glimpse, and 
within a week the longing to see her again grew beyond his strength to 
resist. Helden called at the lodgings, and ascertained that Miss Clara 
still occupied her room. The landlady confided to him that she seemed 
to have no means, no prospects, no occupation. To all appearance the 
cost of her father’s funeral had exhausted her resources, and there was 
rent already due. ‘Clara don’t seem to trouble herself!’ grumbled 
the landlady, ‘but I'll have to wake her up in a day or two. I'm 
sorry for folks, but other folks must live. Would you like to see her, 
sir?’ Helden assented, and followed the woman trembling. She led 
him to a bare little room where Clara sat, staring through the dull 
window, with hands folded on her knee. ‘A gentleman as is kind 
enough to call on you, miss!’ said the landlady, and departed. The 
rent was five shillings a week, at which price this woman of respect- 
ability was willing to play Mother Hackabout. 

“ Clara recognised her visitor coldly, and answered his embarrassed 
questions. At a loss to justify the intrusion, he used my name, 
representing himself as an envoy from her former neighbour. Under 
cover of this pretext he ventured to ask her hopes and intentions. 

“¢T have no intentions,’ the girl answered. ‘We had saved a few 
pounds from my father’s pension. I am in no want.’ 
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“You have friends, doubtless ?’ Helden persevered. 

“*None!’ 

“*T have interest in some directions,’ continued he, ‘ which might 
be useful if I knew what occupation you would prefer.’ 

“¢Thank you. I am not looking for an occupation at present.’ 

“There was nothing to be made out of the girl, who sat gazing 
from her window like that captive daughter of the ocean god whose 
dumb beauty bewitched the Khaliff. The poverty and dulness of the 
place seemed pitiful to Helden, but Clara’s indifference to her future 
alarmed him. Could she be musing on suicide, as she looked over 
the wilderness of chimney pots? He thought so, and his blood 
chilled. This idea gave him courage to falter as he rose, ‘Mr. 
Sturge ’—that is the name I went by—‘left some money in my 
hands for your use. As you do not need it, may. I send in a few 
comforts to make your room more cheerful? I—TI should like you 
to feel always that you have one friend anxious to serve you in every- 
thing.” I have no doubt that Helden blushed furiously in saying 
this, and waited her answer with more alarm than he had ever felt 
before the tutors of John’s. She only thanked him coldly, and 
to his further question gave him leave to call again. He paid a 
month’s rent in advance to the landlady, left his address, and 
promised to pay handsomely for news if any change took place in 
Clara’s situation. ‘The woman treated all this as if it was the most 
natural proceeding possible, and Helden withdrew in a fever of 
delight.” 


“One moment,” I interrupted. “What were his intentions at 
that time?” 

“Why, you have seen the lady, and you know that poor, silly boy 
—Don Juan would not have dared entertain any thought of wrong- 
doing towards her, wouldhe? Helden meant marriage from the first. 

“ He happened to get a run of luck at that time, and money was 
plentiful. The most of his cash, however obtained, went in presents 
to Clara. Her miserable room was gradually transformed into a 
little nest of luxury, and, as he grew bolder, his generosity took a 
shape distinctly compromising. Clara had rings, and silk dresses, 
and furs. She went with him to theatres, she dined sumptuously 
at his chambers. Everything was accepted as a matter of course, 
like a child takes gifts. Helden had not kissed her hand, when all 
his friends were talking of the exquisite creature whom he had 
seduced. How the fellow, stupid as he was, could be deceived about 
the character of that girl passes the comprehension of all lucky souls, 
like you and me, who do not lose their reason when they fall in love. 

“Things might have gone on so for any length of time, since 


familiarity, which increased Helden’s passion, did not warm his 
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courage. But Clara’s landlord took to drink, and the house became 
unbearable, or she said so. In the discussions which naturally arose 
over the choice of a new lodging, matters reached a crisis. Helden 
asked the girl to marry him. She seemed at first to be taken by 
surprise, but before the lover’s speech was over, her innocent dignity 
returned, and she consented with a sweet and pure delight. It 
sounded like an idyll when Helden first told me the story; he could 
put glosses and notes to it now, poor devil, and they would be 
marked in red. 

“The pair were married, privately of course. For some months all 
was happiness and joy. Helden’s luck did not quit him, though he 
was so happy in love. Money came without earning, and vanished 
without thought. At length the tide changed. That virtuous colonel 
at Merton had heard his son’s proceedings, and had solemnly cut 
him off. Helden sent his marriage certificate, when refused an 
interview, but it came back by return of post. As a Christian, a 
soldier, the old gentleman rejoiced to hear that his son had legalised 
a revolting connection, but as a father, he would never pardon hin. 
Clara does not laugh much, but she heartily enjoyed that letter. You 
think, perhaps, that her spirits had fled, or her temper soured, when 
misfortune overtook them? Not a bit! It was then I made her 
acquaintance, and if ever I broke the tenth commandment it was at 
sight of Helden’s happiness. His wife’s exquisite beauty, of course, 
fascinated every man who saw her, but there was something beyond 
that—a composure full of sweet promise, a self-restraint, a mystery, 
in short. These are the women who play the mischief with grown 
men ; luckily, there are few of them. 

“*Never mind the dear old governor’s fits, Harry! she said, ‘I'll 
bring him round if necessary. But before we are driven to that I 
have another thing to try.’ Helden told me all this, remember, long 
after he had been forced abroad. 

“(Clara’s venture was the stage. Having brought Harry to believe 
in her dramatic ability—no task at all—and to sanction the display 
of it in public—which was vastly more difficult—they went to some 
provincial town, and bought the use of a theatre. Clara played 
Imogen. In face and style she was the very embodiment of Shake- 
speare’s heroine, and a wonderful actress besides. They made a 
mistake in trying the experiment out of town, but Clara wished to 
rely upon her art. In London, the first appearance at least would 
have been a ‘hit,’ for the stalls would have risen at her beauty, and 
the critics would have recognised the freshness and the natural 
power of her acting. At Bristol—I think that was the place— 
so soon as surprise and admiration had been satisfied, they began to 
hiss the want of experience. The Heldens came back considerably 
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out of pocket, he disheartened, she resolved to wait and study, but 
confident as before. 

“Study she might, but wait Helden could not. All his creditors 
were down on him, and he lay a prisoner in his own house; capture 
for debt was not abolished in those days. Then Clara began to show 
her true self. Without a flush on her pure forehead, in tones artless 
as a child’s, she reminded her husband of his skill at cards, and 
suggested that as he could not leave the house his gambling friends 
would not think it strange to be invited there for play. Helden 
snatched at the idea, for he was bored and ill with confinement. But 
that was not all Clara’s notion. With delicate twists and turns she 
let it be seen that her spotless decorum would not be disgusted at the 
idea of ‘correcting fortune,’ nay, that she was ready to bear part in 
her husband’s risk. Helden was shocked beyond words when he 
quite understood her meaning. She played no more tricks, but 
earnestly, shrewdly, and good-temperedly discussed their situation, 
proving with ease that no alternative lay before them save beggary. 
Helden stood out, and then came the clenching argument. ‘I love 
you dearly, Harry,’ she said. ‘I have stood by you and done my 
best to carry us both through. I shall succeed yet, but we want time 
and money. If you refuse this plan, and can suggest no other, I 
must leave you for a time, of course. A man can make his way alone, 
&e. I shall be heartbroken, &c. I can get an honest living whilst 
studying my art, and you will not fear, &c.’ That did it! A few 
nights afterwards, a dozen of us or more assembled at Helden’s rooms, 
and we left several hundred pounds there upon departing.” 

“But who was this woman?” I asked. “ What had been her life 
before Helden met her?” 

“T can tell you that in very few words. Helden had not been 
quite such a fool as to make no inquiries, and I went over the ground 
again afterwards. There is no more to hide about her antecedents 
than about those of my sister or yours. Her father was a warrant- 
officer of the navy, her mother an excellent woman, over whom 
no breath of scandal ever passed. Clara went to school, and was a 
model pupil. At sixteen years old her mother died, her father 
retired from sea, and she kept his home to the admiration of the 
neighbourhood. Some dispute about prize-money took the old man 
to London, and his daughter went with him, of course. She was 
eighteen when she married Helden, and she had never known a bad 
example, never seen aught but virtue and innocence. That’s her 
story !” 

“Novels?” I hinted. 

“Perhaps. But I think predestination. Let me get on with my 
tale, however. 
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“Though the first evening had been so successful, Clara saw that 
her plan would not do. Helden had betrayed himself a dozen times, 
had any one suspected it possible that he could use foul play. Honest 
men need an apprenticeship to cheating. The manner of our host 
had been so uncomfortable—I think of no better word—that none of 
the party returned, although nothing was said, nothing thought, I 
believe, of trickery. Fortunately for Clara, the bank had made a 
sum so round that the most pressing creditors could be satisfied with 
a payment on account, and Helden was free. She sent him out to 
gather money by his natural skill, and he made a livelihood. I fear 
that the wife’s lessons were not forgotten, and that our poor friend 
took to his apprenticeship. He almost admitted the fact to me, 
and you will find Helden’s name in the black books of every club, and 
every set of gamblers. So began his ruin. 

“ And his wife, who had loved him in her way—I believe that— 
took to despising him. He had no longer money, nor position, nor 
means to regain them. Whilst studying hard for her profession, she 
began to look around. The stage to her would be an excellent 
walking-stick, but Clara wanted a crutch; the crutch she wanted, 
however, is one difficult to find. I believe the woman has no passions, 
not even ambition. She eagerly desires to have her beauty shown to 
its best advantage, but that is the utmost. Her devotion to the 
stage meant no more than this, and money. If Helden had been 
rich, she would have made him a good wife, because he could have 
furnished her with the things needful for happiness, and she asked no 
more. Since he was unable to provide them, the lovely animal sought 
where she might attain these essentials with the least sacrifice. 
Scandal is abhorrent to her nature as impurity to a good woman. It 
had always been Mrs. Helden’s resolve to make herself accepted by 
the rector, so soon as opportunity should serve. 

“Do you remember Livingston of John’s — a fellow but our 
senior by a few years? He was, and is, the ablest man I ever met, 
but a disreputable companion rather at that time. The common 
room would have been delighted to get rid of him, but he gave no 
cause for open scandal. You must remember the man?” 

“‘ None of our contemporaries better,” I said. “A burly Scotsman, 
red with drink, who knew every book in the world by heart, and had 
no feeling, except hatred of mankind; a monster of erudition, 
blasphemy, and dipsomania! But though he hated mankind, Black- 
wood, he was loyal and kind-hearted to individuals. I know that 
of my own experience. Let Livingston down easily.” 

“T haven’t need to say much of him. A little while after we left 
Oxford, he came into a very considerable fortune, surrendered his 
fellowship, engaged in politics, and became a man of note. Livingston 
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now would as soon pick your pockets as talk in the way we remember. 
How easily the heathen are converted on this side the world! He 
met Helden somewhere, and was presently introduced to his wife, who 
recognised the help she wanted—a rich man, uncumbered by prejudice, 
cold and clever as herself, afraid of malicious talk, an amusing com- 
panion, one who could understand her. I don’t hint that there was 
anything wrong between them. Though stupid sharpness would 
laugh to hear me say it, I am inclined to think that their partnership 
was harmless in a sense. But Mrs. Helden got the command of 
money when she wanted it, a counsellor shrewd and unscrupulous as 
Achitophel, and a sure resource whatever might befall. Livingston 
lifted her into society, and very good society, where she posed as the 
hapless wife, created a name for her recitations, and laid the basis of 
that position which she meant to gain. Helden was already out of all 
that. He could not be received in houses where his wife was familiar, 
and she took good care that his reputation did not improve as time 
went on. 

“Then, after a while, Clara reappeared on the stage with triumph. 
The success was wonderful, greater even than she deserved. For 
heart, with the ‘h,’ is wanting in her style, though she hides the 
deficiency with consummate skill. And the woman always seems to 
mount on stilts, and put something round in her mouth, before step- 
ing from the wing. However, she is a great actress amongst the 
little people we have now, and the public rose at her. If that first 
effort in the country had turned out as did this, Helden’s life might 
have had another course. For she gained money enough at the out- 
set to support her husband comfortably, and he was not a man, poor 
devil, to feel proud about living on his wife’s earnings. But the 
mood had changed. As she rose he sank, not more by his own fault 
than by her ceaseless pushing. Scorn grew into dislike, dislike into 
impatience. But before getting rid of her husband, there was some- 
thing still to be won through or by him. 

“ Mrs. Helden’s return to the stage did not injure her position in 
society. Her reputation had no stain; her gentle manners, her 
readiness to oblige, were appreciated the more by contrast. The 
queen of the theatre became the most unassuming of subjects off the 
boards. Great people loved to patronise her. Amongst many houses 
where Mrs. Helden was welcome, the one which she especially courted 
was that of Lord Croly. The old diplomat is a bachelor, as you 
know, and stage-struck from youth. His great age, his fame, his 
illustrious rank gave him the privilege of friendship with this beauti- 
ful young artist, and I never saw a prettier ¢ableaw vivant than the 
pair showed one night, he as Antony, she as Cleopatra. The Roman 
was too old, the Egyptian queen too young ; but warrior more stately 
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or more enthralled, beauty more fascinating or more devoted, were 
never beheld on Nilus or elsewhere; you understand, of course, 
that nothing wrong could be suspected. Those few who, like myself, 
did not believe Clara disinterested, were puzzled to think what her 
object could be in choosing this very old nobleman for the object of 
her witchcraft. It never occurred to me to remember that Helden’s 
father was Lord Croly’s friend, and lived within a mile of the castle. 
But when I mention these facts, you see their significance. 

“There were obstacles in Clara’s way very hard to overcome. In 
the first place, Lord Croly hates his country-seat. In the next, he 
could scarcely ask the wife to visit him without the husband. In the 
next and next, he knew and approved the colonel’s conduct towards 
his son; he detested rows and scenes; he would not insult an old 
friend by omitting to ask him to dinner, and he would not hurt his 
feelings by asking him to meet a son who was his bitter shame. 
Clara saw no way to round these difficulties, and she attacked them 
point-blank. Lord Croly’s house, as you know, is chaperoned by his 
sister, Lady Dorothea, who is almost as much in love with the beauti- 
ful actress as is her brother. One day, towards the end of the season, 
Clara called, and was asked to wait some moments. When Lady 
Dorothea arrived, she found her visitor in tears over a copy of the 
Peerage. You fancy the scene? She had just discovered the geo- 
graphical fact that Croly Castle stands in the parish next to Barton, 
where her unfortunate husband was born, whereof his parent is the 
just but cruel squire. You imagine the lovely eyes streaming, and 
the pathetic tones of the lament, somewhat round-mouthed, no doubt, 
but tear-compelling. ‘Dear Lady Dorothea, pardon me! It is silly 
to be thus affected! I cannot respect poor Harry, but I love him as 
a true and faithful wife. It overpowered me to recall how his faults 
have exiled him from that dear home. I have no kindred, dear Lady 
Dorothea, and I thought, when I married, that my husband’s father 
would be mine, a loved and honoured counsellor for my inexperienced 
youth,’ &e. Lord Croly arrived, as expected, in the nick of time, and 
found the ladies sobbing in each other’s arms, over the Peerage. And 
all because his house stands in the next parish to Barton. 

“The battle was gained in that first encounter, as it was bound to 
be. Lord Croly undertook to reconcile the Heldens pere et fils, and 
asked Clara to the Castle. As a beginning, he invited Harry to 
dinner, and was not displeased with the poor, weak fellow, whom he 
had not seen since he was a child in arms, Don’t suppose that the 
life he had fallen into had spoilt Helden’s manners, or ruined his 
handsome face. Wherever the luckless wretch has drifted, I'll 
guarantee him quite presentable in the upperest ‘circles.’ It’s not 
that sort of man who becomes a rough or a cad. 
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“Lady Dorothea ascertained that Helden senior did not suspect 
the identity of Miss Blank, the actress famed already throughout the 
English-speaking world, with his son’s wife. This simplified the 
plot immensely. Clara went to Croly Castle under her stage name, 
and the night after her arrival dined beside the colonel. She came, 
and saw, and conquered, of course. Within few days, aided by Lady 
Dorothea, she had brought the stern old gentleman to a firm belief 
that loveliness, and virtue, and all sweet things were embodied in 
Miss Blank, to whose intellectual power all the world bore evidence, 
not to mention his own senses. And when the father had been 
brought to this condition, Harry arrived in secret. The rest needs 
not to be told. In the hands of such a woman, the cleverest of us is 
potter’s clay, to be moulded in the shape she wills. Look at her! 
There she passes down the ‘Mile.’ I speak only for myself, but I 
admit that her beauty would be irresistible to any strength of mine, 
if she chose to use it on me. And I know her, despise her, fear and 
hate her! What must be the creature’s power with guileless folk, 
who take her for God’s best work as she is His loveliest ?” 

“Tell me, Blackwood,” I said abruptly, “ were you never in love 
with Mrs. Helden ?” 

“ As all men are,’ he answered. “Not otherwise—never! IfI 
had known her when she lived next door to me in Camden Town, 
perhaps—and had I married her, I believe she would have been a 
good and happy wife, and I the proudest husband living. Mark 
that! Nothing would have changed the woman’s nature, but she 
has no wanton bent towards ill-doing. It is not worth while, how- 
ever, to discuss what might have been; I am telling the untutored 
Indian a story of real life in England. 

“Clara, then, caught her father-in-law alive, brought him to an 
enthusiastic admission of her heavenly perfections; confessed then 
that he might claim kindred with this treasure—and before the old 
gentleman knew where he was, produced her husband, and they 
begged forgiveness on their knees. The colonel fled, but Lord Croly 
pursued him with Lady Dorothea. He could not deny his own 
words, nor refuse the husband when so admiring the wife. Peace 
was arranged, but Clara took care that it should be friendship on her 
side only. From Croly Castle she went in triumph to Barton Hall, 
and poor Helden thought that now his luck was turned, That would 
not have answered the wife’s purpose. 

“TI attribute more than half her wickedness to Livingston. It 
would hurt me to believe that such a perfect hypocrite could wear 
such a lovely disguise, not in feature only, but in manners and style 
of life. Listen to the account of her next move, and say whether 
man or woman devised the piece of such rascality. 
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“The colonel was naturally anxious she should leave the stage, and 
offered to double Harry’s former allowance, which was liberal already. 
Clara opposed this scheme. Be it observed that Helden was not 
invited to their councils. She argued that whilst her husband lived 
upon her earnings, she could keep control over him ; and exaggerated 
his former vices to show the good effect produced already by her 
command of the income. Harry was not yet prepared for exile in 
the country, but, if he went on improving thus, the time must arrive 
when he would long for those homely pleasures which, for Clara’s 
part, made the ideal life. She had better follow her profession till 
that happy day arrived, and if Harry’s father persisted in his gene- 
rosity, the wisest course would be to let her keep the cash, unknown 
to him, and leave the distribution in her hands. So it was arranged. 
Helden did not dare ask for an allowance, and he returned to town 
richer only by a father’s blessing. It is scarcely needful to explain 
the process by which this plot was worked ; I know that Livingston 
bore a hand here. The proofs of tact and ability which Clara had 
given made her absolute mistress, and she caused Harry to buy stocks 
and shares. At first, everything he touched turned to money, and 
they lived like millionaires. Then the luck changed ;—and Helden 
had saved nothing from his winnings; she took care of that. He 
plunged deeper, by his wife’s counsels, and lost more. Clara’s conduct 
in this extremity was beautiful. She put down her brougham, sold 
her jewellery, and assigned three-fourths of her earnings to the credi- 
tors. All London talked of this sacrifice, and Harry wept to think 
how unworthy he was of a creature so divine. But all the wife could 
do did not suffice. After many struggles Helden was obliged to ask 
aid from his father. He dwelt more upon the sufferings of his ‘ poor 
darling’ than on his own, described her noble sacrifices, and so on. 
The reply to him was cold and bitter; to her, a cheque for many 
hundred pounds.” 

“Clara had written secretly at the same time ?” 

“TI suppose so. Now comes the master-stroke of villainy. What 
you have heard hitherto is an ugly tale, but the fiend himself could 
shape no plot more subtle than this pair concocted to get rid of 
Helden finally. Mark how it ran. Clara lost heart, for the first 
time, and grew moody. She taunted her husband, and then reproached 
herself in terms that cut deeper than the complaint. The key-note 
was this: she had thrown herself away upon a helpless man, whom 
ill-luck pursued; but then, after all, if another husband would have 
shown more courage and resource, no other could have been so loved. 
Tears and prayers for pardon closed the daily scene. Thus Helden 
was tormented to the verge of madness, for the poor wretch adored 
his wife. And at the same time, Livingston redoubled his protesta- 
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tions of friendship, offered even to lend them money, and did so; it 
was Clara’s! After some few weeks of this treatment, the metal of 
Helden’s character was thought to be worked sufficiently—such thin, 
soft metal as it was at any time. So Clara suggested, in the same 
cool way as before, when she proposed that he should cheat at cards, 
a forgery. As before, Helden was shocked, but more especially 
alarmed, for his apprenticeship was nearly out. As before, again, the 
wife undertook to bear her part, and showed him the plan. She had 
obtained a cheque of the bank where his father kept an account. 
Livingston would cash it at a mere request, and would keep the 
cheque without suspicion. All that she would arrange, the forgery, 
and the negotiation with Livingston. Helden’s share was only to 
be the actual presentation of the cheque, which could not be suspected, 
since Clara had prepared him to receive it. Thus they would gain 
time, and at the worst Livingston would never prosecute. 

“Tt is no use to tell how Helden struggled, since he gave way. 
Before dinner one night, Clara handed him the cheque, such a marvel 
of imitation that he would have sworn to his father’s signature; you 
understand, of course, that it was genuine, the present Clara had 
received, but never cashed, a month before. Livingston dined with 
them, and pressed his offers of service. After Clara had withdrawn, 
Helden began his speech, in tones and manner which must have be- 
trayed his imaginary crime toa blind man. But Livingston took 
him up at a word, knew all about it, and was delighted to oblige in a 
matter so trifling. He only said, ‘ What a guileless millionaire your 
governor must be to write cheques like this to “bearer”! Mrs. 
Helden warned me, and I came provided.’ Therewith he produced 
the cash, which Helden was actually unable to take, for nervousness, 
fear, and self-contempt. Livingston put it on the table, without 
notice, and cheerfully proposed to go upstairs. Clara was singing her 
sweetest and clearest in the drawing-room. Five minutes after he 
had gone, Helden clutched the money, and ran from the house, 
returning after midnight. 

“Clara tried to raise his spirits, to make him what she called a 
man; she bore with his weak pettishness, however, in no Lady 
Macbeth vein. ‘The end was so near, that patience came easy. Next 
day, when Harry showed himself for dinner, she burst upon him with 
an awful tale. Livingston had discovered the forgery, had come 
raging to her house, and would not be appeased. Warrants were out 
against her poor dear boy, or would be instantly. He must fly with 
the cash in hand. She wept, she let down her back hair, and raved 
like a pythoness. But less powerful machinery would have sufficed. 
Helden was wild with fear or ever she spoke, and with difficulty she 
forced a bag into his hands before starting. It contained the proceeds 
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of his fancied crime. Slipping on bonnet and veil, Clara herself ac- 
companied the victim, took his ticket, and saw him go by the night 
mail. 

“My story is done. In what den of either hemisphere our lost 
friend is dwelling, she may know, but none else. Three years ago I 
met and recognised him, the bonnet of a gambling shop at Pera— 
scorned by the lowest of the low. He had not courage or strength 
to contradict me when I addressed him, though the feeble wish was 
there. I took the miserable creature to my lodgings, and he told me 
this tale, not as I have related it to you, but as his bitterest foe—his 
wife—would have it told; with perfect trust in her, and tears for his 
unworthiness, and cries of jealous love. I thought the history strange, 
especially that part in which Livingston is concerned, and on my 
return I went through it step by step. The corrected version I have 
given you.” . 

“And you do not know where Helden is, to communicate with 
him ?” 

“ He promised to write from time to time, but no letter has reached 
me. I gave him money enough to escape his bondage, relying on 
that promise, but he has drifted into another and a lower, if that be 


possible. Were it not that the woman still bears his name, I should 
believe him dead.” 


“ And she?” 


“Oh, she is a saintly person, a Lady Bountiful in the colonel’s 
parish, received and respected by the best society. Her room is kept 
at Barton as the dwelling-place of a sacred victim, and the colonel 
feels himself unable to fulfil the obligations imposed by his son’s 
inhuman villainy. There is a tale of modern life for you! Has not 
the world progressed whilst you have been sun-drying ?” 
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George Sand in Derry. 


Wir what envious eyes we watch the hand of the artist when some 
familiar scene is growing up beneath it into a beautiful picture! Easily 
and rapidly the work proceeds, and we long to possess the power, almost 
instinctive in its facile certainty, of bringing the common and familiar 
within the sphere of art. We have seen the landscape a thousand 
times: at morning, noon-day, and evening; we have watched it under 
every variety of shade and colour, in cloud and sunshine, when leaves 
were green on the trees, and when snow lay white on the ground; we 
‘have turned to it in every change of mood, in our joy and in our 
sorrow; yet we never saw what is now presented to us. A light has 
fallen upon it, unseen before; and a proportion, such as we never 
discerned, has sprung up between the various parts, so that the scene, 
though still the same, is changed and, as it were, transfigured. The 
insight of the artist has penetrated the secret of the place, revealing 
a beauty unperceived by others; and when we see it, we wonder at 
our blindness, we who, though native to the place, have never beheld 
this fair vision. 

And when we read the work of some great writer, who has chosen 
for his subject the scenes or habits of common life, this mingled sense 
of envy and wonder is perhaps even more keenly felt than when we 
watch the hand of the artist, inasmuch as external nature is at all times 
nearer to art than the ways and doings of men. The simplest inci- 
dent now receives a peculiar grace; familiar words obtain a deeper 
meaning, so that even the tones of provincial language, which have 
often grated on our ears, become attractive. The novelist or poet 
reveals to us secrets of peasant life, which we, who have lived all our 
lives in the country, have failed to discover for ourselves, and as we 
read we ask: Is the country thus described indeed a country like 
that familiar to us; are these peasants like the peasants whom we 
have known s0 long, and, as we begin to feel, have known so little ? 
Had the authors lived among the scenes around us, would they have 
found interest and novelty and grace in them? Surely the peasant 
of the Scotch border cannot be like his brother in England; there 
must be something in the artizan of the Black Country which is not 
to be found in the agricultural labourer; but as we pass from book to 
book, from Sir Walter Scott to Mrs. Gaskell, and from Mrs. Gaskell 
to Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, we find ourselves constantly 
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changing our ground, and giving up one district after another, till at 
last we are almost driven to the confession that the place where we 
have lived is unfortunately the one place in which incidents have not 
happened and life is uninteresting. 

In all attempts to produce an artistic result, whether in painting 
or in poetry, or even in simpler forms of literary composition, our 
first impulse is to get away from ourselves. We feel that our daily 
lives, our eating, drinking, and sleeping, are not poetical, or in any 
way artistic, just as our common language and modes of expression 
are not literary. Hence we begin to construct scenes which will 
satisfy the demands of art, as we conceive of them, and use a language 
which at any rate is not the language of every day. The immediate, 
and often the only result of these efforts, is that in our desire to be 
unlike the reality around us, we put together an improbable story, 
and use a stilted formal speech in the place of natural expression. 
Even when these faults have been overcome, the habit of looking 
beyond ourselves remains, and with it a certain amount of fictitious- 
ness and unreality, so that there is always a distance, or a remoteness, 
in the scenes depicted, and a “style” in the language used. Only in 
rare instances a higher power is found, which, beginning, as it were, 
from home, penetrates the familiar incidents of common life, and 
finds in them materials suitable to the requirements of art ; but when 
it is present, this power works with a simplicity and truth which is 
never found in any effort of constructive imagination. The touch is 
so inevitable that there is no escape from it. Thus we can resist 
Shelley, in spite of his gorgeous language and brilliant images, for 
we feel how unreal he is, but we cannot resist Wordsworth or Burns; 
we can turn aside from Thackeray, because he moves in distant times 
or places or alien spheres of society, but George’ Eliot is irresistible. It 
is no strange story of foreign lands and unknown people that we are 
reading ; it is our own English village life which has found a voice; 
we are still at home, amid familiar scenes, but a new light has fallen 
upon them. 

Of this power, which penetrates the meaning and beauty of common 
things, George Sand has left us a brilliant example in her ‘ Pro- 
menades autour d’un Village.’ The book is of the flimsiest descrip- 
tion, and, indeed, can hardly be called a book at all, being little more 
than a collection of notes, extracts from a diary, and papers. Records 
of afew “ promenades” in and round a village on the Creuse, and some 
chapters on the manners and customs of the adjacent country, make 
up the volume, of which the parts have no connecting link beyond the 
“unity of place.” But if unconnected, it is interesting; it abounds 
in brilliant pictures and descriptions ; far-reaching thoughts alternate 
with passages of felicitous grace and humour. In these brief notes 
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as in the pencil sketches of some great master, the touch of genius is 
felt, and though slight, it is neither uncertain nor evanescent. We 
are taken to the “sights” of Berry; we see the blue Creuse dashing 
between its rocky banks, where the heat of summer is almost tropical, 
and we visit the martin-haunted ruins of Chateaubrun; we linger in 
the villages and talk to the proud mothers, or cross the street to look 
at a pretty little boy with a very dirty face, “un ange qui a mangé 
des guignes, voila tout, et pourquoi pas?” We pat the cheeks of a 
rosy child, “ beautiful as the god of love,” whom we find to be the son 
of the hump-backed village schoolmaster : “les ames sont toutes belles 
en sortant des mains de Dieu.” We visit the mill, and rock the new 
baby in its cradle, “le plus joli berceau rustique qui se puisse ima- 
giner ;” and then turn to contemplate the fowls—not “le lourd coq 
cochin-chinois,sans queue, ridiculement jambé, lair stupide et féroce,” 
but beautiful creatures, perfect in shape, and graceful in carriage, 
with a “physionomie fitre, mais fort affable.” 

Berry, the native province of George Sand, is in the centre of 
France. It is traversed by the railway, but there is little beyond the 
memory of the great writer, the Walter Scott of Berry as she has 
been called, to induce the traveller to break his journey when passing 
through. The Vallée Noire, in which Nohant, Madame Sand’s home, 
is situated, lies in the most remote part of the whole province; in 
1857 roads were a modern invention, and it was only within the last 
twenty years that travelling had become at all easy. Nothing 
attracted the stranger, or brought the villages and hamlets into com- 
munication with each other. Hence in this valley, and throughout 
Berry, life has been at a standstill ; old customs and old superstitions 
linger there; the farming is still done in the traditional and wasteful 
manner, oxen drawing a wheel-less plough, and corn being cut with 
the sickle, The scenery of the province is varied without being 
striking ; there are heaths and fertile farms, woods and wastes, but 
no great rocks, nor roaring cascades, nor sombre forests, nor mys- 
terious caverns, still less brigands !—nothing but peaceable wayfarers, 
dreamy shepherds, vast solitudes, where nothing, day or night, breaks 
the monotonous chant of the insects; towns where customs never 
change, roads on which, after sunset, you will not meet a soul; pas- 
turage where the animals pass half the year in the open air; while 
the speech of the inhabitants is correct, but in no way remarkable, 
unless, perhaps, for its antique cast. The “ensemble,” in short, is 
severe, varying from grave to gay, according to the nature of the 
soil, but never of such a kind as to excite great emotions or convey 
keen impressions. Through this tract of land run the two rivers, 


from which the two departments take their names, the Indre and the 
Creuse. 
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The Indre is the stream of Nohant, George Sand’s home ; the Creuse 
is the scene of the ‘ Promenades.’ Thither she went, in the last days 
of June 1857, to be the guide of two friends, whom, in honour of 
their favourite pursuits, she names Amyntas and Chrysalidor. By 
profession, one is an artist and the other a “ naturalist,” but the 
artist is also an amateur entomologist, and both were eager to 
examine the fauna which might be hidden in the secluded corners of 
the river valley, while their guide gave them promises of lovely 
scenery “ in the oasis of Berry, the natural garden which extends along 
either bank of the Creuse.” In her own inimitable way she apologises 
to the river of her home for conducting these strangers to the rival 
stream ; 


“Chére petite Indre froide et muette de nos prairies, pardonne-le-nous! 
tu es notre compagne légitime; mais nous tous qui habitons tes rives 
étroites et ombragées, nous summes les amoureux de la Creuse, et, quand 
nous avons trois jours de liberté, nous te fuyons pour aller tremper le bout 
de nos doigts dans les petits flots mutins de la naiade de Chiteaubrun, et 
de Crozant. Les bons bourgeois et les jeunes poétes de nos petites villes 
vont voir ces rochers, aprés lesquels ils croient naivement que les Alpes et 
les Pyrénées n’ont plus rien a leur apprendre.” 


They leave Nohant ; the village in the Creuse is reached in the 
evening, and then “ came the question of dinner.” 


“Dinner,” exclaimed Moreau, the factotum of the place, “la belle 
afaire! The village is overflowing with chickens and fowls, and they are 
so tame that a couple will quickly be caught. Then look at the cows 
coming back from pasture! Every man has one at the least. Do you 
think that there will be any want of milk and butter here? And as for 
eggs, you have only to bend down and pick them up. Besides, the 
Creuse is at no distance. I will go and make a cast of my net; if I don’t 


bring you a good trout, at any rate you shall have a fry of tacons ” (young 
salmon). 


These hopes were not disappointed. On the following day the 
tourists visit the ruins of Chateaubrun, and return home by the 


banks of the Creuse. We may walk a little part of the way with 
them. 


“T had never before had time to take this walk, which occupies four 
hours at the least, while for the greater part of the way there is no path 
cut over the rocks and sharp stones. Yet in spite of the oppressive heat, 
weltering in the windings of the gorge, we never regretted our enterprise. 
Paradise and chaos present themselves in turn; there is an uninterrupted 
succession of scenes, lovely or majestic, changing at every step. The 
river winds ceaselessly in its course, and as in many places the water 
washes the rock and it is necessary to climb up and down, we see from 
different, but always felicitous points of view, those scenes so wonderfully 


grouped, and each linked to the other, like a series of landscapes in a 
poem. 
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“The verdure was in fullest vigour, and this year it was remarkably 
luxuriant. It was the ‘hour of effect,’ the slow and always splendid 
westering of the sun. 

“ Ah! my friend, for the vilest criminal on earth I wish no more than the 
fatigue of that walk, and if the aspect of so lovely a scene does not 
awaken in him a sense of holy benevolence towards the world, in which 
God has placed us, I shall consider him sufficiently punished for his 
ingratitude by the absence of the moral satisfaction, the tender admiration, 


which that country inspires in one whose heart is not closed to such 
feelings. 

“There is something touching, I could almost say, something sad, mingled 
with the sweetness, so simple are the features of that region, so childlike 
the graces that adorn it. It is an ancient pastoral, a song of the peaceful 
Naiads, an idyll breathing fresh perfume, a melody of Mozart, an ideal of 
moral and physical healthiness, which seems to float in the air, murmur 
on the water, and whisper among the branches.” 


Such are the beautiful scenes of nature to George Sand. She had 
passed her childhood in the country, in intimate communion with the 
life around her. But what to others are common sights and sounds, 
were strange and beautiful to her. The wonder of earth and sky, 
the mystery of morning and evening, impressed her young spirit 
with a sense of something “ not-herself,” vague and infinite, a power 
in which she could rest as a child rests on his mother’s bosom. The 
rivers and valleys, the hills and plains, of her native Berry had each 
their lesson for her, a lesson which she never forgot in all the tumult 
of passionate desire and rebellion which came afterwards. To them 
she turns, when the worst is over, amid the wrecks of love and hope, 
knowing well, like our own great poet, that Nature never forsakes 
or deceives those who have once given their hearts to her. It is not 
the fortune of all to pass the early years of life amid striking or 
lovely scenery, and every one is not impressed to the same degree 
with the beauty of the world around him; but all who have so lived 
and loved, will probably confess that the memory of those days is 
most precious; and that nothing which has come afterwards, no 
success in life, nor even happiness in friendship and love, has the 
same power to comfort and refresh. “I am oftener sitting at home, 
in my father’s farm at eve,” are the touching words of reflective age. 
All of us, whether we be strong or weak, go beyond ourselves in 
search of some sustaining power ; for in the circle of self, always so 
limited, and often so barren, we cannot rest; sad experience has told 
us that there is no help for us there. We require something which 
shall bind the days together, and hold us firm amid the whirl of 
passion and circumstance. In one way or another we feel that we 
must break the bounds of our individuality; a communication of 
some kind there must be between us and the Infinite Power of which 
we are all conscious; now and again, amid mist and darkness, we 
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must soar upwards and cleanse our sight at the fountain of heavenly 
radiance! Many, indeed most men, seek this communication in this 
or that form of religious faith ; others seek it in poetry, others in 
art, others again in philosophy. Another will see in human affection 
the link which unites us with the not-ourselves, and will cherish 
beyond all things the hope that the love and friendship of this world 
are immortal. Another finds peace in communion with external 
nature. The “starry heaven” and “the light of setting suns,” the 
solitude and silence of waste places, the grandeur of mountains, the 
sweep of mighty rivers, the sound and motion of the sea, these and 
a thousand other things, less impressive, it may be, but not less 
wonderful, are to him manifestations of a power from which his soul 
can draw deep sustaining draughts. Let us refuse none of these 
modes of communication, for we need them all. It is useless to 
babble about Atheism, or Theism, or Pantheism, when a little reflection 
will teach us that we can no more live without participation in the 
Infinite around us, than we can exist when shut off from the air in 
which we breathe. The secret of that Infinite and the secret of our 
own Individuality we may never discover, but we do at least know 
that the individual must be fed and cherished by some power outside 
and beyond itself, and thankful let us be to those who provide us 
with such food, and point out where it can be obtained. 

But the walk by the Creuse has its incidents as well as its reflections. 
On a sudden, Amyntas is seen pursuing some object in a sort of frenzy, 
vanishing down the rocks and precipices to reappear amid the 
bushes and thickets, utterly regardless of everything but the object 
in view. Moreau, fearing an attack of delirium, dashed after him ; 
Chrysalidor watched the chase, intent on the butterfly, and never 
dreaming of his friend’s danger. 


“ At last from the summit of the hill Amyntas raised a cry of triumph, 
and at one bound returned to us with his capture. ‘I believe that it is it,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Yes, it must beit. Look!’ The naturalist and the amateur, the 
one trembling, the other overwhelmed, examined the prize and at the same 
moment the same word escaped from the lips of both—‘ Algira!’ ‘ Algira.’ 
I repeated the word with profound respect, but without in the least knowing 
in what consisted the importance of the discovery. I could see nothing but a 
pretty butterfly, black and streaked with whitish-grey, middling in size and 
very perfect for a capture of the net! This discovery was soon eclipsed by 
another. The sober Chrysalidor forgot himself, and his lips invoked the 
Eternal under the form of an oath half uttered. But he broke off with a 
smile, asked forgiveness for his vivacity, and recovering his gentle, modest 
air, said, ‘I was sure that we should come across something wonderful here. 
It is Gordius, my friends, Gordius, the “polyommate” of the south. 
Faites done des catalogues aprés cela, et comprenez donc quelque chose 
aux arcanes de la nature!’” 
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After these triumphs they all returned to the village. 

On the morrow the travellers left the village, but on July 8th, 
George Sand and Amyntas are there again. They are accompanied 
by two friends, who are also known to us by entomological names— 
Parthenias and Herminea. Herminea has a headache. Parthenias 
descends with Amyntas to the bank of the river, while George Sand 
goes out into the village in “search of reality.” Are the peasants 
the monsters of wickedness which they are sometimes painted? she 
asks. “Je cherche la réalité triste et chagrine de trés-bonne foi ; est- 
ce ma faute? je ne puis la trouver 1a.” 

Across the street she sees a child “fort barbouillé,” but beautiful 
as an angel. She draws nearer to see it better. Out comes a hand- 
some woman on the steps of the house, and exclaims, “He is mine! 
He is not worse batt than another, hein?” Bati was not the word 
she used. “Elle jura bel et bien,” but in a pleasant voice, and with 
the triumphant air of a queen, to whom everything is permitted. 
“ Réalité, tu ne me génes pas.” From this emphatic mother and dirty 


angel we pass at once to a rocky eminence, which commands a view 
of the whole village. 


“The hills which encircle it are soft in their outlines, the masses of 
verdure are well grouped, the rocks at a distance have the beautiful lilac 
hue peculiar to the mica-schist of the banks of the Creuse; a delicate tint, 
formed, I know not how, from the combination of several darker shades. 

“Ye mysteries of colour, great painters seize and fix you, but explain 
you they cannot. What artist ever knew the secret of his art? Through 
the feelings it is that revelation comes to us, and what our feelings are 
no train of reasoning will ever explain to us.” 


The next day was given up to the exploration of the adjacent 
country. Herminea rides a donkey, a model of its kind, which 
clambered everywhere, even where no path existed and Moreau 
himself advised a circuitous route. Moreau follows with his fishing- 
net, an inseparable companion, his horse, laden with provisions, and 
his sister-in-law, Madame Anne, who is to be the cook; while his 
nephew, M. Fred—every one is Monsieur in the village—brings up 
the rear with a frying-pan. After an hour or two of walking, 
every one began to look towards the horse with interest; a place 
convenient for cooking was chosen, and Sylvain, Madame Sand’s 
coachman, proposed to wash the frying-pan. “Wash the pan!” 
cried Madame Anne. “Ah, malhewreua,’ that would spoil every- 
thing. Sylvain interferes no further with the cooking apparatus, 
but piles up flat stones on round for tables and seats, “erecting 
dolmens, though he knew it not.” Dessert is supplied by M. Fred, 
who, to Madame Sand’s distress, tears down the cherries, branches 


and all. Moreau is ready with consolation. “What grows by the 
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wayside is for the traveller ; what grows far from the houses is for the 
birds. What does it matter ?” 


On their way home to the village they strike across the more open 
country, and here we will join them: 


“ While crossing a delightful pasture, we came upon an ancient dame 
from the hamlet of Cerisiers, who was keeping her cows, in a mob cap and 
short petticoat. 

“She was alone in that pastoral Eden, upright, ruddy, and blithe. 
Moreau informed me that she was a person of means, the mother of one of 
our friends, an advocate of reputation in our town. 

“Can you understand?’ he said to us, when we were at some distance 
from the aged shepherdess—‘ can you understand why a lady like that, 
who has the means to employ three cowkeepers for one, finds a pleasure in 
remaining there, all alone, at her age, cold or hot, wind or rain P’ 

“ Yes, indeed, I thought; I understand it very well. I know that her 
son, who treats her with respect and kindness, has done his utmost to settle 
her in the town, near himself. But she would die of ennui; comfort and 
rest would draw the soul out of her body. To those rustic natures there is 
a poetry which, though it can give no account of its pleasures, the spirit 
enjoys in a mysterious stillness. Yes! Once more, the aspiration towards 
the pastoral life, the need of identifying our being with nature, and 
forgetting all the false requirements, all the idle troubles of civilization— 
that is no idle dream; it is a feeling, innate and real, in the great 
majority of the human race; it is a passion silent and imeradicable, 
pursuing, like a homesickness, those who in their childhood have led a free 
and dreamy life in the open air. , 

“And when that passion is developed in a lovely country, is there an 
artist who does not understand it, who does not find it floating through 
his thoughts like the dream of a happier life ? 

“ All the world would comprehend this passion if Nature were every- 
where beautiful. And beautiful Nature would be, if man had but the will 
and the knowledge. It is not a question of leaving her to herself in 
places where she refuses sustenance to man, It is a question of preserving 
her type, of restoring to her, together with the qualities of fertility, that 
character of grace and solemnity which is really hers. 

“That will come; let us not despair for our posterity. We are passing 
through the childhood of agriculture. Earth is not ungrateful, except in 
so far as the genius of man has been idle. We are passing out from the 
mist of routine, science and practice are taking a splendid flight in the 
service of social usefulness. Material life absorbs everything, the question 
of bread produces marvels. Artists and dreamers are for the moment in 
the wrong. 

“It must be so, and it matters not. The sense of beauty and the needs 
of the soul will come back again when production has rewarded man for 
his outlay and his labour. The question of trees will occupy him when he 
has found other fuel than wood. The question of flowers will descend from 
the regions of extravagance into the intellectual necessities of all men. 
The question of waters and sheltering rocks will do wonders when there is 
a community, I do not say of property—that question I do not raise—but 
of culture on a large scale, under skilled and intelligent direction. 

“There is no reason why, one day, when the interests of society have 
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declared that it is absolutely necessary to unite the efforts of all for one 
end, there is no reason why whole departments and provinces should not 
become beautiful rural gardens, preserving all the primitive features of 
the soil, in a form favourable to the nature of the vegetation which we 
have learned to entrust to them, distributing their waters in artificial 
channels, at once fertilising and beautiful, and covered by magnificent 
trees, where now nothing grows but barren thickets. 

“In proportion as this result is attained, in regard to beauty and to use- 
fulness, ideas will become elevated, taste will become more and more 
refined, the feeling for the picturesque will be a necessity, a delight, an 
intoxication to the labourer no less than the poet. It will then be 
criminal to cut down or mutilate a beautiful tree, vulgar to neglect 
flowers and smooth more than is needful the happy inequalities of the 
ground; it will be idiocy to destroy the harmony of forms and colours at 
any point by an ill-proportioned and glaring building. The artist’s suffer- 
ings will be ended; the ideal and the real will cease to be in conflict.” 


In the hilly uplands of our own country, where long sweeps of 
verdure, abounding in timber, run unbroken to the foot of some 
rocky eminence or heath-clad mountain, or are severed only by the 
deep and wooded fissure of a stream, we can still convince ourselves 
that the earth may be at once productive and beautiful. The evening 
light lingers over those grassy slopes, bathing them in golden 
radiance ; the dying wind murmurs its last cadence, at once soft and 
touching, in the leaves; a silence, which is no silence but unuttered 
speech, takes the place and us also, as we watch the pageant of the 
setting sun. The cattle are at rest in the fields, and man returns 
from his labour; once more the miracle of day gives place to the 
miracle of night. As the darkness deepens and veils from our eyes the 
lovely prospect, another feeling penetrates our hearts, the sense of the 
bounty of the great mother from whose breast we are fed, and in 
whose arms we repose. Every creature round us, man or beast, 
draws his sustenance from the earth, and the elements which make 
up this scene of beauty are literally the stay and support of life. In 
other districts also, less purely pastoral, we can with a little effort 
conceive a combination of fertility and beauty. The operations of 
agriculture are for the most part far from repellant or ungraceful. 
The harvest is at all times a scene of peculiar beauty. Cornfields 
glowing and waving under a midday sun, or carts returning home 
with the last sheaves in the September evening, are sights which have 
a poetry of their own, and touch us to finer issues. The patient 
horses even, slow and massive—their great work at seed-time and 
harvest is not to be hurried or half done—we cannot pass them 
without a word of praise and encouragement. But in other parts of 
the country, and those the richest and most productive parts, the 
demands for utility are and must be executed without regard to 
beauty, Art, in the higher sense, and labour, are here in conflict, 
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and how shall they ever be reconciled? The artist may indeed find 
“effects” at furnace and forge; the fiery throats and leaping tongues 
of flame, the scorching rush of liquid metal, the mighty hammers 
which a child may wield—these have a beauty of their own, and not 
a beauty only, but a poetry also, for they tell us of vast forces subdued 
to the use of man. But outside and beyond those Titanic forges 
what a sight awaits us! A country bare of trees, and blackened 
with smoke, rivers with dark streams washing down pollution, hideous 
houses, heaps of débris—a desolation, but not a solitude. No re- 
freshing sight or sound is there, only consuming labour and the 
riotous enjoyment inseparable from it. No! a century will not change 
these scenes and “put an end to the sufferings of the artist.” Ex- 
haustion alone will render to the Earth “that character of grace and 
solemnity which is peculiarly hers.” When nothing more is left to 
be won, the tide will roll elsewhere, and Nature will restore the 
ravages of man. 

Not the less grateful are we to George Sand for her ideal picture 
of communistic labour. How large-hearted and grand it is! what 
exaltation of spirit it brings to the operations of daily life! To 
labour is now to love, for beauty and use are one.'. All men are 
working for one end, in which the selfishness of separate interests 
cannot have a place, because it is only by union that the end can be 
gained. All are seeking to win from the Earth the utmost that she 
will give. And Earth will give her utmost to those only who have 
penetrated her secrets, and deal with her according to the laws of 
her nature. Each district has its special product, let this be grown 
there, and grown under the best conditions. Let us not sow wheat 
where lentils will come better, or spread over a large area the 
labour suited to a few fields. Then, indeed, will the Earth bring 
forth her increase, and over her wealth will float a light of beauty, 
bringing joy and gladness to the haunts and hearts of men. “Toute 
réyerie sera douce, toute promenade charmante; et vous croyez que, 
vivant dans le beau et le respirant comme un air vital dans la nature 
redédiée 4 Dieu, les hommes ne deviendront pas plus intelligents en 
devenant plus riches, plus vrais en devenant plus habiles et plus ai- 
mables en devenant plus satisfaits?” This is not the case at present— 
far from it. The “reveries” of those who travel or live in the country 
are by no means “douces.” More and more, as improved means of 
communication with other countries bring the produce of distant 
lands to our markets, the old happy country life tends to die out. 
The culture of the soil is not so remunerative as before, and the 
loss falls in the first instance on those who supply the capital for 
cultivation: while the labourer receives his wages, and the owner 
his rent, little is left for the farmer, whose place is between the 
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two. We may say to him, “ We do not want you, the owner and 
the labourer are enough; emigrate, go;” but in a little time we 
shall find that the owner and labourer are not enough. The pos- 
sessors of vast tracts of land will find themselves unable to cultivate 
them in any remunerative manner, and will gladly submit to a loss 
of rent in order to bring back the farmer with his skill and his 
additional capital. But he will not come back on the same terms; 
he will demand more security for his outlay, and more fixity of 
tenure; he will tend to become part-owner. Changes such as these 
will not take place without great bitterness of spirit, and some real 
suffering on the part of all classes connected with agriculture; the 
owner will stand by his “rights,” and the tenant will remember 
his losses, but when they are accomplished a new day will dawn for 
the villages and hamlets of England, and the prophecy of George 
Sand will not be altogether the baseless fabric of a vision. For farmers 
are not so stupid, nor are labourers so degraded, as we are sometimes 
asked to believe. The farmers know very well when they are losing 
money, and when they are gaining it. They may have been brought up 
in traditional modes of agriculture, and find it hard to break from 
them; but are they in fault? Are not these modes imposed upon 
them from without, and could they break through them without the 
risk of expulsion and ruin? Often they are blindly loyal to the 
landlords, and irrationally conservative. In the hands of rich and 
liberal owners they can hardly be otherwise; but if that is a fault 
it is on the way to be corrected, for loyalty and conservatism will 
quickly disappear when the interests of owner and tenant are felt 
to be in conflict. In England as in Berry the labourer has his 
superstitions. He is fearful, because he is ignorant. He knows 
nothing of science or of laws of nature. A fortuitous coincidence 
is accepted as a sequence of cause and effect; an accident becomes 
a visitation. What is there to wonder at in this, and how can it be 
otherwise? If a cultivated mind is often puzzled with “ spiritualism,” 
will not the less cultivated: have its superstitions? Undoubtedly 
it will, and with far better reason. George Sand devotes a chapter 
to the “visions of the night,” which appear to the Berrichon peasants, 
and thus explains the conditions under which these fantastic appear- 
ances exist : 

“The constant sight of the country, the air which he is ever breathing, 
the scenes which Nature unfolds before his eyes, and which change at 
every instant in the successive variations of the atmosphere—these form 
for the peasant a peculiar condition of existence, intellectual and physio- 
logical; they make of him a being more primitive perhaps, and more 
normal, more bound to the soil, more closely mingled with the elements of 


creation than we are, when the culture of our ideas, so to speak, has separ- 
ated us from heaven and earth, by giving us a factitious life within the 
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walls of secure habitations. Even in his hut or thatched cottage the 
savage or the peasant still lives in the mist, the lightning and the wind, 
which surround those fragile abodes. On the Adviatic there are fishermen 
who never know the shelter of a roof; they sleep on their boats, covered 
by a mat, with the stars shining on their faces, their beards blown to and 
fro by the wind, their bodies ceaselessly rocked by the wave! There are 
pedlars, Bohemians, drovers who sleep always in the open air, like the 
North American Indians. Undoubtedly, the blood of these men does not 
circulate like ours; their nerves have a different tension; their thoughts 
take a different course ; their sensations are produced in a different man- 
ner. If you ask them, there is not one who has not seen prodigies and 
apparitions, and strange scenes by night, beyond all explanation. Among 
them are very brave men, men of sound sense and honesty, yet they are none 
the less subject to hallucination. If you read all the observations col- 
lected on the matter you will see, among a crowd of curious and well- 
ascertained facts, that hallucination is quite compatible with the exercise 
of sound reason! ” 

What is true of the intellect of the peasant is true also of his 
character. In his virtues and his vices he differs from the dwellers 
in towns, for the simple reason that the country differs from the 
town. His home is not a picture of Arcadian peace or primeval 
innocence ; the age of gold, the Garden of Eden, are past, but neither 
is it a scene of peculiar degradation. The peasant is to a great degree 
helpless, far more so than the artizan, who has a fair choice of abode, 
and who can find work at more than one place. He lives pretty much 
where he is placed ; if the home is small and unhealthy, the effect will 
show itself, but the peasant is powerless to remedy the cause. He is 
absolutely without means, the labour of his own hands is his sole 
capital, and that is absorbed in providing the bare necessities of living. 
He is crushed and stunted, like any other growth under similar cir- 
cumstances. Yet he will be found to possess, more perhaps than 
others, a sense of the value of family life; he is careful of everything 
committed to his care; he is honest in his work and in his payments. 
He loves amusement when he can get it, and in many cases his amuse- 
ments are innocent and creditable; and those who know him best will 
often find under a rough exterior a depth of faithful and tender feeling 
rarely seen among the more highly educated. But we must return 
to the “ village.” 

Amyntas was so greatly attracted by the place that he purchased 
a residence there. Before employing the workmen upon the neces- 
sary alterations, he invited his friends to spend a few days in the 
new acquisition. This led to another visit from George Sand and 
-Herminea. It was now the 29th of July, and the heat was over- 
powering. While her friends rested, Madame Sand, with the vigour 
of a native Berrichone, “ went neighbouring.” 

“Madame Anne, while spinning her wool and scolding her fowls which 
ran about the room, offered me all neighbourly civilities with much charm 
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of manner. ‘ But,’ she added, ‘ you will want for little among us. Weare not 
rich, but we are hospitable. People here give their services without thought 
of any return, and in our village you will find poor folks who never ask for 
anything, and offer the little which they have.’ Then she spoke to me of 
her family, of which she was proud: of her boys who are in service, and 
those who have stayed at home with her to cultivate the farm; of her de- 
ceased daughter, the wife of our friend Moreau; and her other daughter, 
Madame Anne, who is the most loveable person in the world—beyond 
question; and lastly of her grand-daughter, Mademoiselle Marie Moreau, 
who in her eyes is the beauty of the village.” 


But soon the time came for departure, and they left amid civilities 
and kindly wishes, not without a feeling of regret for the “aimable 
village.” ‘Will there be a reverse of the medal, as in all the things 
of this world? Nous verrons bien.” 

“Some build castles, and others build cottages.” When we read 
George Sand’s descriptions, we prefer the latter. Though we 
traverse the common paths of earth, we seem to be walking in an 
enchanted land. Without that power of vision, that magic touch, 
we might see only the reverse of the medal, or see nothing at all. 
Many, no doubt, have passed through Berry without finding her 
village ; some, perhaps, have visited the village and seen there “la 
réalité triste et chagrine,” which she could not find. We carry 
ourselves everywhere. 














Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford aud the 
Crimean War. 


By tHe Avutuor or ‘THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TuRK,’ ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN DESERTS,’ ETC. 


VII. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Lorp Raaian and Sir George Cathcart were anxious to assault 
Sebastopol at once. Sir John Burgoyne and General Canrobert were 
in favour of siege operations by regular approaches. General Tod- 
leben has published incontrovertible proofs that the former course 
would have carried the place, if time had not been given him by the 
Allies to complete his defensive works, and to receive reinforcements 
from Prince Mentchikoff. Lord Raglan had no authority to act 
without the concurrence of the French Commander-in-Chief, and a 
distinct refusal had been given by the latter to adopt his plan of 
attack. The opening of trenches, or breaking ground, as it is called, 
was therefore commenced. The Allies had not a sufficient force to 
blockade Sebastopol ; and a siege without investment must necessarily 
be a long one, as fresh troops and supplies can be poured into the 
town at any time when they are required. Prince Mentchikoff thus 
detached twenty-five thousand men from his army at Baghtsheh Serai 
to strengthen the garrison, and stores from the same source also 
entered Sebastopol. Immense quantities of grain were collected in 
the southern provinces of Russia for the use of the beleaguered place, 
and they were despatched towards the Isthmus of Perekop in waggons, 
driven by the peasants whose crops had been seized by the Govern- 
ment for this purpose. Not one of the waggons ever entered the 
Crimea. The corn was ground at mills on the way, and the waggons 
were burnt to bake the flour and roast the oxen for the drivers, who 
lived on bread and beef until nothing remained for them to do but 
to return home as beggars. The Emperor Nicholas had determined 
on making war against Turkey without possessing the requisite means 
of transport in Russia. 

By the 17th of October the siege trains had been landed, and the 
guns placed in position. A general cannonading began at an early 
hour on that day, and it was kept up till the evening along the whole 
line of attack by the English artillery. The Russian batteries 
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returned fire in good style. One of their shells, bursting in the 
French line, blew up the powder magazine; and General Rose, then 
Queen’s Commissioner with the French army, was requested by 
General Canrobert to inform Lord Raglan that the explosion had 
stopped his bombardment, which could not be resumed for a couple 
of days. The English guns had meanwhile dismantled the Redan. 
A panic broke out in the town, and it is thought that an assault 
might then have succeeded: but the French were uot ready to 
attempt it, as their forced cessation of fire had discouraged their 
troops. 

The Redan was visited by Admiral Korniloff, who was at the time 
in charge of the defence. He examined the batteries under a mur- 
derous fire from the English siege guns, and found them reduced in 
places to a heap of ruins. Thence he proceeded to the Malakoff, 
riding slowly along without cover, and talking cheerfully with his 
aide-de-camp, Captain Gendre, of their chances of escape from a 
general assault, which, as recorded by the latter, he said was sure of 
succeeding if it were attempted. On his arrival he was cheered by 
the sailors, who were working the guns of the Malakoff. 

“Tf the English artillery should become as silent as that French 
battery is,” he said to the men, pointing towards Mount Rudolph, 
where the powder magazine had exploded, “ you may cheer, but not 
till then.” 

He dismounted, and walked round the batteries. The guns on the 
tower were disabled, but those in the flanking earthworks were still 
firing. He ordered that the tower should be converted into a hospital 
for the wounded, many of whom were lying about the traverses until 
they could be conveyed into the town. When moving to the breast- 
work, where his horse had remained, he was struck on the thigh 
by a round shot. Captain Gendre raised him from the ground when 
he fell. 

“ Defend Sebastopol to the last!” he said, and then lost conscious- 
ness. In a little while he recovered his senses, and asked for the 
holy sacrament. A priest was in the tower to attend the wounded, 
and he administered it to the admiral. He was then carried to the 
town on a litter. An officer, wishing to give him a last feeling of 
satisfaction, announced that the English batteries were silenced. 

“Long live the Czar!” he cried joyfully, and, closing his eyes, 
expired. 

Korniloff was one of the best naval officers of Russia. General 
Todleben, who gave me this account of his death, added that he had 
greatly regretted it, because all his own engineering expedients for 
defending Sebastopol had been promptly acceded to and carried out 
during the admiral’s command, while so much could not be said 
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during that of his successor. This was of little moment, however, 
as General Todleben soon himself became Commander-in-Chief in the 
Crimea, and could execute his able measures without seeking the 
approval of any one. 

It had been decided that the allied fleets should create a diversion 
by bombarding the forts at the entrance of the harbour. The French 
a ‘miral insisted on forming a line of battle which was not approved 
by the English admirals. Lord Raglan, always apprehensive lest the 
alliance should be jeopardised by a conflict of opinion, persuaded Sir 
James Dundas to accept the French plan of attack, which was to 
anchor at a distance of sixteen hundred yards from the Russian forts. 
Sir Edmund Lyons succeeded in obtaining a reluctant consent to his 
leading a detached English squadron to engage the north forts at as 
short a range as possible. 

After much time had been lost in these discussions, the fleets stood 
in towards the roads. The French admiral ran up his famous signal, 
which was said to have been sent to him by his Emperor. It seemed 
to caricature the speech of the great Napoleon to his troops before the 
battle of the Pyramids in Egypt: 

“Du haut de ces pyramides quarante siécles vous contemplent.” 

The lesser Napoleon was satisfied with imparting more laconic, 
but equally imaginative, information to the crews of his ships before 
Sebastopol : 

“La France vous regarde.” 

Fire was opened on the Russian forts by both the English and the 
French fleets, but at such a distance that it could not have much 
effect. Sir Edmund Lyons went nearer in with the Agamemnon 
and Sanspareil, supported successively by the London, the Rodney, 
the Bellerophon, the Albion, and the Arethusa. These ships were 
splendidly handled, with steamers lashed to those having no steam- 
power of their own; and they were brought within eight hundred 
yards of the north forts. A tremendous fire was delivered from them, 
and the upper batteries of Fort Constantine were demolished. But 
a contest between wooden ships and stone forts can never be on equal 
terms. The former were accordingly much more injured than the 
latter. First the Albion took fire, and was hauled out with great 
difficulty. The Avethusa suffered serious damage, and was in danger 
of sinking from the starting of seven of her planks. It was all that 
Captain Symonds could do to get her out of action afloat. The 
Agamemnon was set on fire by a shell; but she had few casualties, on 
account of the admirable position taken up by Sir Edmund Lyons, 
opposite a salient angle of the fort. The Sanspareil suffered more 
than any other vessel. The Rodney went on shore, but continued 
fighting her guns till she got off, when Sir Edmund Lyons signalled, 
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“Well done, Rodney!” The London and Bellerophon were also 
severely injured. Besides these seven ships forming the detached 
squadron, the Queen was sent by Sir James Dundas to support them, 
but she was set on fire by a red-hot shot from the Telegraph Battery 
before reaching them. Sir Edmund Lyons signalled to her, “Come 
on,” but she answered, “ We are on fire,” and stood out to sea. At 
last Sir James Dundas’ gave the signal to cease firing, and come out 
of range. The English detached squadron had three hundred men 
killed and wounded, while the line of French and English ships lost 
only two hundred and twenty. But the fleets lost, what was more 
important for the success of the war, the prestige of their naval 
power; for there were not more than a hundred and fifty-two 
Russian guns opposed to the eleven hundred which fired on the 
forts. 

The chief result of this attack has been the formation of our iron- 
clad fleet, wooden ships having proved useless against fortifications. 
Our naval supremacy, no longer depending on the fondly cherished 
“wooden walls of Old England,” is now enhanced by our supremacy 
in iron ; and those who, with more of fretfulness than force, deplore the 
change, are obliged to admit the stubborn fact of disabled ships and 
slightly injured forts. 

In giving this account of the naval attack of the 17th of October, 
Iam guided by notes of conversations I had with Admirals Sir James 
Dundas and Sir Edmund Lyons, Captain Graham of the Rodney, 
Captain Lord George Paulett of the Bellerophon, Captain Symonds 
of the Arethusa, and M. de Chabannes, captain of the French ship 
Napoléon, all of whom I was then in the habit of seeing frequently. 
The particulars of military movements during the war are given 
chiefly from my own personal observation, though in some cases I 
am indebted for my knowledge of them to my constant intercourse 
with officers more immediately connected with them. 

“ Another cold blast from Paris!” were the words of Lord Stratford 
which greeted my arrival at Therapia, just after the naval and mili- 
tary bombardment. He had sent for me, and he showed me an 
animated correspondence which he was carrying on with Lord 
Cowley, our Ambassador in Paris, and with the Foreign Office, 
relative to the influence produced on the events of the war by the 
conduct of the French commanders-in-chief towards our own. During 
the two days that I stayed with him, he plied me hard with questions 
on the subject. Napoleon, it appeared, had published officially, in 
the Monitewr, a letter which Marshal St. Arnaud had written to him 
about the battle of the Alma, representing it as having been a victory 
obtained almost exclusively by the French army. Lord Cowley had 
remonstrated with the French Government in a manner most credit- 
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able to him. The Emperor had also gone so far as to insert offensive 
expressions in a letter of condolence which he had written to Madame 
St. Arnaud on the death of her husband, and this letter had likewise 
been officially published in the Moniteur. The objectionable words 
were that “Marshal St. Arnaud had resisted timid counsels.” If 
any such advice had been offered by French officers to their Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it could hardly be supposed possible that the 
Emperor would have censured it in this manner. It was therefore 
inferred that English counsels had been alluded to. Our Govern- 
ment had taken up the matter with great warmth. Napoleon had 
then stated in the Monitewr that he had not meant to imply that 
there was any timidity on the part of English officers, but merely 
to acknowledge the energy displayed by the Marshal when differences 
of opinion arose between him and officers of the French army and 
fleet. Every one was of course at liberty to form his own judgment 
of the sincerity of this declaration, and what that judgment was 
became evident by the fact that the alliance between England and 
France for the destruction of Sebastopol was seriously imperilled. 
Lord Stratford was naturally anxious about it, and he wished to 
furnish to our Government all possible information bearing on the 
case, in order that the emergency might be met before it was too 
late to save the alliance. I gave him all the particulars I was 
aware of. He was himself indignant, and spoke strongly against 
the French Government. I tried to calm his irritation by telling 
him that, although Marshal St. Arnaud had certainly laid himself 
open to the reproach of injustice towards the English, still this had 
not been the general tendency of French officers of high rank, either 
military or naval, who on the contrary appeared always disposed to 
do them justice. 

“Very well,” said Lord Stratford, “the objection to attacking 
the north forts of Sebastopol immediately after the battle of the 
Alma may fairly be attributed to Marshal St. Arnaud alone, who 
was then dying, and consequently unable to enter into Lord Raglan’s 
views; but it is evident to me that our Commander-in-Chief is not 
allowed to occupy the position which he is entitled to both as the 
English leader and as being possessed of rare and admirable personal 
qualities.” 

I replied that every one belonging to both of the armies and fleets 
regarded Lord Raglan’s as virtually the directing mind of the cam- 
paign, and that if he sometimes yielded to the opposition of his 
French colleagues, it was only when he saw that the alliance would 
be endangered by an extreme tenacity of opinion on his own part. 
Admiral Hamelin’s obstinate adherence to an inefficient line of 
battle in the naval engagement, and General Canrobert’s refusal 
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to accept Lord Raglan’s plan of assaulting Sebastopol immediately 
after the flank march, were next put forward by the Ambassador 
as proofs in favour of his argument. To this I could only answer 
that Admiral Hamelin was under General Canrobert’s orders, and 
that Sir James Dundas was not under those of Lord Raglan; that 
the conflict, relative to the naval action, was therefore between 
General Canrobert and the English admiral; and that the former, 
though a brave and skilful general, was afflicted with so anxiously 
perplexed a disposition, that his better judgment was often warped 
by it. 

“Strange!” exclaimed Lord Stratford. “France has no general 
to send to the Crimea, who is not either dying or anxiously per- 
plexed! Still more strange! Marshal St. Arnaud was too ill to 
attack the north forts with Lord Raglan, but he was well enough 
the day before to win the battle of the Alma without him! Why 
the very existence of an English army in the Crimea, and the very 
presence of an English general at the first battle were almost entirely 
ignored in his letter to the Emperor. Then Napoleon himself pub- 
lishes a letter of his own to a widowed lady, and takes that oppor- 
tunity of exposing the timidity of his officers! Uncommonly strange 
all these facts!” 

The Ambassador’s way of putting the case seemed to me so un- 


answerable that I let him have the last word by asking leave to 
embark in a man-of-war steamer then just weighing anchor, and he 


granted it with many kind wishes for myself and messages for 
others. 


IX. 
BALACLAVA, 


Corp1aL terms prevailed between the British and French officers 
of corresponding rank. There was no more striking instance of this 
among the older men than that of Sir Colin Campbell and General 
Vinois. The one commanded the Highland Brigade at Balaclava, 
and the other was at the head of the nearest French Brigade on the 
heights. Although the Scotchman could not speak a word of French 
nor the Frenchman a word of English, they were in the habit of 
breakfasting together every Sunday, alternately in each other’s tents, 
without an interpreter. There they would sit smiling on the opposite 
sides of the table, helping one another to the best of everything, but 
only saying : 

“My friend, Vinois !” 

“ Mon ami, Campbell !” 

Whether or not the Frenchman proved constant in his kindly 
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feeling, is not recorded ; but it is a historical fact that, years after- 
wards, on the Scotchman’s death as Lord Clyde, a sum was found 
appointed in his will for the purchase of a mourning ring to be sent 
to his “friend Vinois.” 

Sir Colin Campbell, after a long struggle with the fickle jade 
Fortune, had at last attained the rank and command of a general 
officer. He had been stationed at Balaclava by Lord Raglan, in 
order that his great military reputation might inspire confidence in 
the holding of that shipping port of the English besieging army with 
the very inadequate force which could be spared for that purpose. 
It was not long before the possibility of thus defending it was tested 
by a formidable attack. 

The first tidings of fighting on the glorious but disastrous 25th of 
October reached the little town of Balaclava through the sudden 
appearance of a disordered mob of flying Turks, who had been driven 
from their redoubts by an overwhelming Russian force. 

“Ship, Johnny! Stambul, Johnny!” was all they said to every 
one they met, wishing to convey to the English, whom they always 
called “ Johnnies,” the startling intelligence that the war was at an 
end, and that nothing remained to be done but to embark for Con- 
stantinople. A crowd soon collected around them. Among others 
appeared a very tall and broad-shouldered Scotchwoman, the wife of 
a soldier of the 93rd Highlanders, who was out with his regiment, 
defending the lines under the orders of Sir Colin Campbell. She 
carried a big stick, with which she belaboured the Turkish fugitives 
most lustily, screaming at them all the time in the strongest of Scotch 
brogues : 

“Ye cooardly misbelievers, to leave the brave Christian Hielanders 
to fecht when ye rin awa’!” 

The Turks endeavoured, in their own language, to her altogether 
unintelligible, politely to deprecate her indignation, addressing her 
as Cocona, which is the title of respect applied by Turks to European 
ladies of rank, 

“ Cocona indeed! I'll Cocona you!” she shrieked, administering 
a heavy blow with her cudgel every time the word was repeated. 

At last the poor fellows took to their heels before the virago, who, 
ever after this incident, bore the nickname of Cocona in her husband’s 
regiment. 

This attack on the lines of Balaclava was made by a Russian force 
of all arms, twenty-five thousand strong. To meet it there was 
scarcely a fifth part of that number. After the retreat of the Turks, 
four squadrons of the enemy’s cavalry, with artillery, advanced to 
dislodge the infantry in position before the gorge of Kadikoi, leading 
to the port. These were the Highlanders. Sir Colin Campbell, 
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like a thorough master of his art, knew when to ignore conventional 
rules and obstructive theories; and he formed the 93rd in line, 
instead of the usual square to receive cavalry, rightly judging that 
his numerical weakness would thus escape the notice of an inex- 
perienced enemy. 

“Mind, there is to be no retreat,” he called to his men. “ Repulse 
the enemy, or die where you stand.” 

“Qo, ay, Sir Colin. We'll do the ane or the ither.” 

Then they opened fire with a rapidity which took the Russians by 
surprise. They had expected to be fired at by one face of a square, 
and now a whole line was blazing away at them, without fearing 
their charge. They had never seen anything like this before, and 
could not understand what it meant. They halted, and then took 
ground to the left to outflank the Highlanders. Sir Colin Campbell 
wheeled up two companies, and poured their fire into the flank of the 
Russians, who thought there must be a strong force to support such 
movements. They went to the right about, and made off as fast 
as they could; while our artillery added to the confusion of their 
retreat. 

General Scarlett was, meanwhile, performing his extraordinary 
feat of charging and routing three thousand Russian cavalry with 
his brigade of Heavy Dragoons. There were only six hundred 
troopers with the Scots Greys, Inniskilling Dragoons, 4th and 5th 
Dragoon Guards, and the Royal Dragoons, so much had the English 
cavalry been reduced by sickness of men and starvation of horses. 
Major Clarke, commanding the Greys after \Colonel Griffith was 
wounded, lost his bear-skin cap in one of the furious plunges of his 
almost unmanageable charger. He kept his seat, though he received 
several slight sabre-cuts, from which blood streamed down his face 
as, bareheaded, he charged into the Russian ranks, driving his mad- 
dened grey from one enemy to another, and hacking right and left 
with his sabre. The wings of the Russian column were wheeled 
inwards to prevent the English Dragoons from escaping. The 
Royals, seeing this, advanced at a gallop, shouting: 

“The Greys are cut off. Let us charge!” 

The word was given by Colonel Yorke who commanded them, and 
their rush swept all before them. The Russian column broke, and 
retired in wild disorder. Pursuit was impossible with so small a 
force unsupported. Major Clarke then rallied his regiment, and, 
while re-forming, the Greys were cheered by their fellow-countrymen 
of Scotland, the 93rd Highlanders. Sir Colin Campbell exclaimed, 
with his cocked hat high in the air : 


“Well done, the Greys! I would enlist in your ranks if I were 
young!” 
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Many other officers, and, above all, General Scarlett, himself, were 
conspicuous for their skilful and intrepid conduct during this ill- 
matched struggle; and, if only one or two brilliant instances of 
gallantry are here described, it is because it would be needless to 
repeat the whole of the oft-told tales of British bravery in the 
Crimea. It is surely excusable to single out the incidents connected 
with those whose dangers, toils, hardships and privations one has 
witnessed most closely and shared most frequently. With that 
apology, I may relate how, at the first onset, Lieutenant Elliot of the 
5th Dragoon Guards saved the life of General Scarlett by his ad- 
mirable devotedness. A tall Russian officer, perceiving that the 
officer leading the charge must be of high rank, placed himself so 
as to cut him down when he should reach the column. General 
Scarlett, being extremely short-sighted, was not prepared to guard 
his left. Elliot, who was riding close behind him as his aide-de- 
camp, gave his horse the spur, and dashing past him just as the 
Russian had raised his arm to strike, ran the latter through the 
body with such force that the thrust went home to the hilt. The 
Russian was turned quite round in his saddle before the sabre could 
be disengaged, and then he fell dead to the ground. Elliot had seen 
much active service in one of the East India Company’s Lancer 
regiments, and, wishing to enter the Queen’s Army, purchased a 
cornet’s commission. Though an old officer, he was thus still a 
subaltern. General Scarlett recommended him for promotion and 
for the Victoria Cross, on account of his distinguished conduct in 
this charge of the Heavy Brigade; but neither of the applications 
was entertained by the Horse Guards, for what reason no mortal 
man can tell. This “beau sabreur,” as he was dubbed by many of 
his friends, received no less than fourteen wounds on that ill-fated 
day. After the battle, one of his brother-officers went into his tent 
and found him standing before a looking-glass. 

“Holloa, Elliot. Beautifying, are you ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “I am sticking on my nose.” 

It had been slashed nearly off his face in the mélée. He was a 
most agreeable and kind-hearted companion, and a very able cavalry 
officer ; but his modesty never permitted him to talk of his services. 
When General Scarlett’s two recommendations were negatived, 
Elliot said that he could not expect to be rewarded for having done 
only his duty, and nothing more than any other English officer 
would have done. 

Seven of our guns had been placed in the redoubts on the Cause- 
way Heights, which an attack of the Russian infantry division, under 
General Liprandi, had forced the Turks to abandon. Lord Raglan 
sent an order to Lord Lucan to attempt to take the guns with the 
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Light Brigade of his cavalry division. The order was carried by 
my friend Captain Nolan of the 15th Hussars, who was General 
Airey’s aide-de-camp. Lord Lucan was so placed that he could not see 
Liprandi’s force, and he had not heard of our guns having been taken ; 
but he did see a Russian battery, and he ordered Lord Cardigan, com- 
manding the Light Brigade, to attack it, and attempt to take the 
guns. The Light Brigade advanced, and Captain Nolan, perceiving 
that it was going in a wrong direction, began shouting and waving his 
sword to make it incline to the right, when he was killed by a shell. 
Lord Cardigan, unconscious of any misunderstanding, rode on to 
charge the Russian battery. A heavy fire was poured upon him from 
the Causeway Heights on the right, and a still heavier from the 
Fedioukine Hills on the left. The loss was enormous, but on sped 
the doomed Hussars, Lancers and Light Dragoons. The Brigade 
consisted of the 8th and 11th Hussars, the 17th Lancers, and the 4th 
and 13th Light Dragoons. They thundered down upon the battery 
of twelve guns, passed through it, and charged a cavalry column 
drawn up behind it. The Russians retreated, after making a vain 
attempt to get the guns away with them; and Lord Cardigan, in his 
turn, found it impossible to move them, for want of artillery horses. 
There was nothing more to be done, so the remains of our Light 
Brigade also retired as best they could. 

The French cavalry, under General D’Allonville, whom I knew 
intimately and liked exceedingly, saw the charge, and he told me 
afterwards that, on seeing it, he held up his hands in amazement and 
admiration. But his feelings were not confined to barren sympathy, : 
for, without having received any orders, he immediately attacked the 
Russian position on the Fedioukine Hills, whence the most galling 
artillery fire took our Light Brigade in flank. With that finest 
cavalry in the world, the Chasseurs d’Afrique, he drove the Russians 
from the hills. The only fire that fell upon the survivors of our 
Light Brigade, during their straggling return to our lines, was 
therefore that of General Liprandi’s division from the Causeway 
Heights. 

Major De Salis of the 8th Hussars was seen coming back on foot, 
and leading his charger, on which he had put a wounded trooper of 
his regiment. Captain Morris of the 17th Lancers, grievously wounded 
in the head, was lying with his horse’s bridle in his hand, when a 
young cornet of the same regiment, Sir George Wombwell, whose 
horse had been shot under him, ran past him in the vain attempt to 
catch another, which was galloping riderless. 

“Take mine,” said Captain Morris. ‘“ My riding is over.” 

“No, no,” answered Wombwell, “I will help you to mount, and 
you will get back all right.” 

VOL. LXY. G 
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The captain became insensible, and Wombwell, thinking him dead, 
got on his charger, and rode to the lines unhurt. Captain Morris 
recovered his senses when some Cossacks were robbing him. He lay 
still, lest they should despatch him if they saw he was alive. After 
they had left him, up came an English troop-horse, with his nose on 
the ground, evidently seeking his fallen rider. Captain Morris took 
hold of the bridle, and contrived to mount the animal, which stood 
quiet for him to do so. He rode in the direction of our lines, till the 
horse was killed by a round shot. The fall rendered him insensible 
once more. When he regained consciousness, he tried to walk. 
Stumbling often, and sitting down when he felt exhausted, he found 
himself at last beside the body of an officer, whom he recognised as 
Captain Nolan. Knowing thus that he must be near the lines, as 
poor Nolan had fallen at the beginning of the charge, he summoned 
up the remains of the indomitable resolution for which he was noted 
in the army, and finally staggered into the camp of the Light Brigade. 
I saw him often during his slow recovery from his wound, and con- 
ceived the highest admiration for him. He was most deservedly pro- 
moted, and, after the Crimean War was over, went with his regiment 
to India, where he died. 

At the roll-call, on the conclusion of this unprecedented attack 
upon artillery by unsupported cavalry, it was found that the killed 
and wounded of the whole Brigade, which had been seven hundred 
strong, were two hundred and fifty. The 17th Lancers and 13th 
Light Dragoons went into action with nineteen officers, only two of 
whom came out unwounded. The latter regiment could not muster 
more than ten men. This great loss of life was caused by a mere 
misconception of orders, which suggests the reflection that Spartan 
brevity is out of place on modern fields of battle, where an intelligent 
co-operation of the various forces of a mixed army is needed for the 
success of a general plan. A pencilled note may be made to contain 
full information, as well as a distinct order, and its effectiveness need 
not be made to depend upon explanations to be given by the officer 
entrusted with it, as was the case in this instance. That officer was 
the first man killed, and the subordinate general remained in the 
dark as to the real nature of his instructions. The results of this 
defective practice, affecting our army and prestige, were the throwing 
away the lives of many brave soldiers, and the well-merited dis- 
paragement of the military genius of England by competent foreign 
authorities. 

“ C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre,” muttered the dis- 
tinguished General Bosquet, as he gazed through his field-glass ; and 
he was right. 
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X. 
Tue TRENOHES. 


Ir was hard work for the soldiers to dig all day in a rocky soil, 
with a continuous fire pouring on them, and frequent sorties to repulse. 
Many of them were killed, many wounded, and many taken sick to 
hospital. One of these cases, which especially interested me, was 
that of Captain Donovan of the 33rd Regiment, with whom I had 
become intimately acquainted. He was in the trenches with his com- 
pany one night, when the Russians made a sally to attack him. 
Thinking it better to meet them in the open, and advancing towards 
their earthwork as they formed line in front of it to commence firing, 
he drove them back into it in confusion at the point of the bayonet. 
A strong body of men was then sent out to cut off his retreat; but 
the brave old regiment of Wellington, nicknamed The Fighting 33rd, 
was not broken, and it retired in perfect order, delivering its volleys 
and reloading rapidly. Poor Donovan’s revolver went off by accident as 
he held it downwards, and shattered his right foot. His soldiers saw 
him fall, and they charged with a shout to recover his body. The 
Russians ran, unable to withstand the shock, and the English captain, 
wounded as was supposed by the enemy’s fire, was carried to the rear. 
His gallant defence of his post was reported to his commanding 
officer by his lieutenant, who had taken charge of the company when 
he fell. Promotion was offered to him, and it was stated in the offer 
that, the effects of the wound in his foot having incapacitated him 
from serving otherwise than as a mounted officer, he would be ap- 
pointed to a vacant majority in another regiment. He wrote a 
letter of thanks in reply, but he declined to accept promotion on 
account of a wound accidentally inflicted by his own hand, and con- 
cluded by begging leave to retire from the army, as he could not 
continue to serve without promotion. His elder brother, on hearing 
this, left his place in Ireland, and went to the Crimea, hoping to 
dissuade him from insisting on resigning his commission, and wishing 
to induce Lord Raglan to obtain promotion for him on the sole ground 
of the services which he had rendered. While the question was pend- 
ing, his brother’s company naturally continued to take its turn of duty 
in the trenches, and thinking to please the wounded captain, he volun- 
teered to serve with it as a private soldier. This was just before the 
battle of Inkerman, and he fought in his plain clothes and wide- 
awake hat through the thickest of that fierce engagement. All the 
officers and more than half of the company were killed or wounded 
early in the day, and he led the survivors during the remainder of 
the fight at their own request, and with the permission of Major 
G2 
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Mundy, who commanded the regiment. He was told that he could, 
if he wished, be gazetted as an officer for his bravery, but he said 
that his brother’s promotion was all he desired. It was granted 
without reference to the wound. The latter was still on the sick list, 
however, and the elder brother would not leave him, but continued 
serving as a volunteer in his regiment until his recovery. The elder 
Donovan would then have gone home, had it not been for a wish of 
General Codrington to make him his aide-de-camp. He was accord- 
ingly gazetted as an officer, and served on the staff till his death at 
the storming of the Redan, where he was shot through the head. 

General Codrington’s brilliant career in the Crimea commenced in 
a similar manner, though he was an officer of rank before he arrived 
there. He came out to the war as Major of the Coldstream Guards, 
whose Lieutenant Colonel was Charles Hay. They both held the 
brevet rank of full colonel. I was in Hay’s tent, near Varna, when 
a new brevet arrived, in which the names of those two officers 
appeared as majors-general. I advised him not to leave, but to 
remain in the hope of obtaining a command when a vacancy should 
occur. He seemed to wish rather for an appointment elsewhere, as 
he thought this war would come to nothing if the Turks should 
succeed, unaided, in repelling the Russian invasion, as then seemed 
likely. General Codrington was present, but said nothing. Next 
mail brought Charles Hay’s appointment to the command of the 
forces in the Mauritius. He went there, did not like the place, 
resigned, and died shortly after his return to England. General 
Codrington remained, having probably decided on doing so when he 
came to the war on the eve of a brevet which must promote him. 
A brigade in Sir George Brown’s Light Division soon became 
vacant, and he was placed in command of it. At the Alma he 
distinguished himself by storming the Great Redoubt tin splendid 
style; but, for want of timely reinforcements, he could not hold it 
and was obliged to retire on the river. The first division, composed 
of the Guards and Highlanders, had to do the work over again ; but 
General Codringtén’s fortune was made by his dash on that occasion, 
and by his subsequent skill at the battle of Inkerman in the defence 
of the Victoria Ridge. Before long, he found himself Commander of 
the Forces in the Crimea. 

Captain Hedley Vicars, of the 97th Regiment, was one of the 
most remarkable of those who fell at the trenches. He was leading 
his men with cool intrepidity to repel a night sortie. 

“This way, Ninety Seventh!” he shouted, and, while turning to 
the enemy, was shot point-blank through the head. I had known 
him well in the Ionian Islands as a high-spirited youth, always after 
some mischief, and not very particular about the propriety of the 
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language he used, or about the quantity of stimulants he swallowed. 
In the Crimea, I found him a changed man indeed. He was adored 
by his men, to whom he sat reading when they were sick or wounded. 
He thus made good Christians of many of them ; and his rare piety 
and perseverance commanded the respect of his seniors, while he was 
universally regarded as one of the smartest and most trustworthy of 
the young officers in the invading army. 

One is always sorry to hear of the death of one’s comrades at the 
front; but, whether it be that it happens so frequently that it ends 
by leaving one callous, more or less, or that the uncertainty of one’s 
own fate encourages egotistical indifference to the fate of others, it is 
certainly a fact that an entrenched camp is not the most favourable 
sphere in the world for the development of altruism and benevolent 
sympathies. I recollect a case of an officer, noted for his kind-hearted- 
ness and affectionate manner towards those around him, having to 
give a message to his favourite aide-de-camp to carry, when the 
latter was struck dead by a round shot. 

“T must ask you to carry this message,” said the officer, turning 
to another aide-de-camp, and explaining the particulars, which he 
entered into as if nothing unusual had taken place. 

Another friend of mine, a most worthy officer, never could speak 
seriously on any subject whatsoever. He had received a bad wound 
while going his rounds in the trenches, and had been conveyed to the 
hospital at Scutari, where Miss Nightingale nursed him. One morn- 
ing he complained to her most bitterly of the noise which other 
wounded officers in the same ward had made in the night, having’ 
kept him awake when he wished to sleep. She told him that those 
officers had died in great agony. 

“Well,” he said, “I should feel so much obliged to you if, next 
time, you would ask any mortally wounded officers you may be taking 
care of in this ward, to die quietly without disturbing others in the 
night.” 

When I went to see him, he told me that Miss Nightingale had 
been wonderfully kind to him, and that, if she was really a Sister of 
Mercy, she ought to have mercy on him, and take him for better or 
for worse, as he was quite willing to chirp to her all day. He had 
then returned to his regiment, which was devotedly attached to him, 
from the majors down to the drummers. He was the perfection of a 
commanding officer, but with one sad defect—he was in the habit 
of taking more brandy and soda than was good for him. When his 
friends remonstrated with him, he would say that they did not make 
any allowance for the simple fact that he was always thirsty; that 
he believed he had been born thirsty, and had been obliged to drink 
ever since ; and that it was all his mother’s fault, as he felt sure she 
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had not been a good nurse to him. I asked him how he had liked 
Constantinople. He said that it would be a charming place if it 
were not for its abominably unhealthy climate. I remarked that I 
had never heard of the unhealthiness of Constantinople. 

“ Well,” he replied, “all I can say is that I was not there a week 
before I had delirium tremens. I ought to have stayed at the hospital 
of Scutari, where Miss Nightingale assured me that neither she nor 
any of her lady-nurses had ever had it. But I thought I had got so 
strong under their kind care, that I should be proof against the infec- 
tion of the delirium tremens which is raging on the other side of the 
Bosphorus. The Greek Patriarch and several of the ambassadors are 
suffering dreadfully from it. Constantinople has a bad climate, 
believe me.” 

Lord Stratford came to see the siege of Sebastopol, accompanied by 
some of the members of his diplomatic staff. He was received with 
all due honours, and was shown every thing he cared to look at. 
General Rose, now Lord Strathnairn, who had been Secretary of 
Embassy at Constantinople, was delegated by General Canrobert to 
act as the Ambassador’s guide through the French batteries and lines. 
Suddenly, in one of the trenches where they were, loose earth form- 
ing a sort of parapet was scattered in a cloud of dust by the bursting 
of a shell. Lord Stratford was full of courage and nerve, and betrayed 
no discomfiture. 

“You see,” said General Rose, “there is no danger. Shells are 
harmless when they do not fall into the trench, and when no one is 
looking out over the edge.” 

“Look here, General,” cried Mr. Alison from behind, “ harmless 
or not harmless, the sooner you get his Lordship safe out of this 
beastly ditch, the better it will be for him, and for all of us.” 

They soon got back to the English headquarters, with the excep- 
tion of a young attaché, who was reported missing. Mr. Alison told 
the Ambassador gravely that he must have been killed by that shell 
in the French trench. A messenger was immediately sent to the 
French headquarters to inquire after him, and he was found under 
arrest there, having been sent up from the trench, as a supposed 
Russian spy. He had lagged behind the Ambassador, and had lost 
his way. He was made prisoner by a sentry, who took him before 
his captain. On being asked by the latter who he was, the youth, 
who spoke French well, said he was the British Ambassador, just 
arrived from Constantinople to see how the siege was getting on. 
This appeared of course to the captain to be somewhat doubtful, and 
the attaché was escorted to General Canrobert’s tent, as a suspicious 
character found in the trenches. The matter seemed to be becoming 
serious, and, in spite of his expostulations, he was told by a young 
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officer that he was sorry for him, but that he would probably have 
to be shot. The messenger from the English headquarters then 
arrived, and explained the circumstances. The attaché thus escaped 
his dreaded fate, but not so a severe reprimand from Lord Stratford. 

The French were in the habit of making short work of it, when 
anything of the kind happened in their trenches. One of their 
own captains of infantry, possibly intoxicated, once ran to a sentry of 
our Rifle Brigade, taking him for a Russian from his dark green 
uniform. 

“ Buono Russo!” he exclaimed, giving up his sword. 

“Well, it isa big mistake you have made this time,” answered the 
sentry, seizing him, and calling for the guard. 

He was sent to the French headquarters, where he was at once 
shot as a deserter to the enemy. 








Without a Mash. 


“ He [Blake] was a man without a mask.”—Samuel Palmer, in Gilchrist’s 
‘ Life of William Blake.’ 


A WAKING vision came to me: 

"Twas of a hurrying, surging crowd, 
Restless as is the restless sea, 

And with a voice as deep and loud; 
A sea of women and of men, 
With waves that rose and fell again. 


Afar at first, I nigher drew, . 
And mingled with that eager throng, 
Its devious mazes winding through, 
And wondering, while I passed along, 
That, as each man pursued his task, 
His face was hid behind a mask. 


No man, no woman of them all, 

Whose countenance I could behold, 
And never one of them let fall 

The hiding mask: they bought and sold, 
They fought and feasted, lost and gained, 
And still the masks their place retained. 


Varied these faces, false and dead; 
Some wore a philosophic frown, 
And some there were with smiles bespread, 
And some gazed up and others down ; 
Some had sage looks arranged by rule, 
And some the features of the fool. 


All had one mask, but some had two; 
An outer one for common wear, 
And for a sacred chosen few 
An inner one divinely fair ; 
And those to whom they showed it cried— 
“We know thee, and are satisfied.” 
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It was a strangely fearsome sight, 
That never-ending masquerade ; 
I know not why, but wild affright 
Possessed my soul; I was afraid 
Because I knew that all could see 
My face, and read its mystery. 


But as I turned to flee away, 

I saw a sight that made me stand 
And pause awhile, half in dismay 

And half in joy; for ’mid the band 
One face there was unmasked like mine, 
Calm, strong, unfearing, most benign. 


He thrid the throng with step assured, 
And gazed around with placid eyes; 

He looked like one that had endured 
And could endure; serenely wise, 

Having maintained all unbeguiled 

The fresh heart of a simple child. 


Then thought I, “I will surely wait 
A little while, that I may see 
What hap for this man dubious Fate 
May have in store. I wot that he 
Must have some secret, potent charm, 
Possessing which he dreads no harm. 


And yet, methought, it was not so, 
But something native to his mind, 
That gave him power to see and know 

What the masks hid; to look behind 
As if, indeed, no mask were there, 
To the true face, were ’t foul or fair. 


And well the masquers knew his power, 
For, when the man upon them gazed, 

I saw them start, and shrink, and cower, 
Perplexed, affrighted, stunned, and dazed ; 

And e’en the boldest looked askance 
Rather than meet that gentle glance. 


But of all strange things that befell, 
This was the strangest: that the men 
On whom that indescribable 
Clear gaze one moment rested, when 
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His eyes strayed from them, straight appealed 
Against the man with face concealed. 


For masks were faces in their sight, 
And his true face to them was masked; 
They felt there was a fateful might 
Within the man, and each one asked, 
“What right hath he this mask to wear, 
And catch my secret in its snare?” 


But he heard not their wild exclaim, 
He looked with loving eyes and mild, 
Yet sad, as with unselfish shame, 
And found at last a little child, 
Who peered into the veilless face, 
Loved it, and flew to his embrace. 


It seemed this gentle child and he 

Had a strange kinship of their own, 
And each to each was company, 

And neither felt himself alone : 
So through the masked and mocking band 
These twain went gaily hand in hand. 


And then the vision faded quite 
Away; the man and child were gone; 
And gone into the dreamful night 
The masquers I had gazed upon. 
But surely on some other shore 
I shall behold that face once more. 


J. Asucrorr Nose. 
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Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Autor or ‘Tae Woorne O’r.’ 


Cuarter XLVII. 


Tue cold of which Grace complained was sufficiently bad next 
morning to entitle her toa mustard plaster, and the privacy of 
her bedroom. Consequently, when Max, who felt dimly uneasy 
about his cousin, called to inquire for her on his way to the city, 
he could not see any of the party. “Miss Frere” was reported 
to be “ very unwell, and Mrs. Frere was with her.” 

The long spell of quiet and silence thus secured, was invaluable 
to Grace. In the semi-darkness of her own chamber, she made her 
moan to herself; she gazed long and fondly on the dead form of 
love and joy, shown to her a moment, and then snatched away 
probably for ever; her aching grief sweetened even while it was 
rendered more poignant, by the consciousness that he too was 
suffering—that perhaps some barrier other than his will existed 
between them, and that therefore he had sought safety in 
flight. 

Had it indeed been the inequality of their fortunes which had 
frightened Maurice away? How cruel to think that a natural 
mistake might have lost her what no wealth could purchase ; and 
even now the winds and waves were wafting him farther and 
farther, and she must stay still and let all go—all; and so with 
many a wreath of tender memory—with loving tears of fondest 
regret—with the incense of loyalest faith, she buried her dead 
love deep in the innermost vault of her heart, gently but firmly 
closing the door upon it, and turning resolutely, patiently to face 
the living world. 

* * . * * a 

Jimmy Byrne was dreadfully distressed to find his “ darlin’ 
young lady” so unwell. But Grace, eager to be up and doing, 
with an energy slightly feverish, rose and dressed to receive him. 
Mrs. Frere was still in a state of the highest indignation against 
some person or persons unknown, who had with malice prepense 
conspired to defraud her child; nor did she hold Max free from 
blame—there had been culpable neglect somewhere, but they 
would never find it out. The widow and the fatherless were at 
the mercy of unprincipled worldlings. 
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“Would to Heaven, my dear Mr. Byrne, that we had been in 
the hands of really respectable people—your firm, for instance. 
There is no knowing what havoc those Greenwoods (who appear 
to be inferior persons) have made with poor dear Lady Elton’s 
property. Is it not too bad?” 

“Faith, it is so, Mrs. Frere, ma’am; but I must say there 
always was whispers—reports in a manner of speaking—about her 
ladyship’s investments. No one ever knew where her money was 
—indeed Mr. Gregg said to me not long after she came back 
from Italy, when Mr. Frere had to sign some document connected 
with a transfer of stock or some such thing: ‘Mark my words, 
Byrne,’ says he, ‘she’s making ducks and drakes of her money, 
as Mr. Maxwell will find out.’ To be sure, when she lived in 
such good style, yet never extravagant, people began to think 
she had a power of money.” 

“T consider it cruel, absolutely cruel, not to have explained 
matters to Grace—to let us imagine we were wealthy, and then 
to hurl one into poverty again.” 

“And no doubt Lady Elton would have told me, but she was 
snatched from us so soon,” said Grace gently. “Indeed, mother, 
we ought to be very thankful to have as much as Max says 
remains. He told us last night, Jimmy, that there were two 
thousand pounds in Indian railways, and two hundred and fifty 
pounds in the bank. Then all the beautiful furniture and things 
and some jewels—why a month ago we would have thought this 
riches.” 

“True, for you, Miss Grace, dear; one thing with another, you 
may set the sum total at, may be, four thousand pounds, besides 
picking out enough furniture to set up a pretty little house of 
your own if you like.” 

“That would be very nice,” said Grace thoughtfully. 

“As to me,” observed Mrs. Frere, “I cannot forget my hopes 
and expectations as readily as Grace; youth, is naturally volatile, 
but when I think of the disappointment to my dear Randal, to 
whom I wrote in the first flush of my hopes, I cannot help 
feeling bitterly.” 

The conversation then fell to Grace and Jimmy Byrne's share, 
and turned as it generally did on domestic and financial arrange- 
ments. 

“Let me see the letter,” said Grace to her mother, when 
Jimmy had left them, for Mrs. Frere had been too full of her 
grievances to do more than glance through Balfour's epistle and 
lay it aside. She handed it to her daughter, and Grace opened 
it with an indescribable thrill of sad pleasure which the sight of 
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lines so lately traced by the hand she might never touch again 
naturally aroused. The letter was short, and somewhat con- 
strained. On reaching London, he found that his friend Darnell 
was anxious to be off as soon as possible, but till the day before, 
they were not sure they could start on the Ist. He thanked 
Mrs. Frere for the happiest days he had ever spent, and said he 
would write on reaching Melbourne. Finally, he sent his best 
wishes to Grace, and earnestly hoped her good fortune would 
bring her all the happiness she so well deserved. Something had 
been written after and scratched out, and Grace strove to decipher 
it till her eyes ached; she could only make out, or thought she 
made out, the word “tell.” Then came love to Mab, and the 
conclusion. 

A strain of sadness seemed to pervade the letter, though Grace 
could hardly have pointed out any positive indication. 

And this then was the last link of the chain that had been so 
rudely snapped. Mrs. Frere did not seem to remember the letter, 
or the writer, so Grace slipped it into her pocket to place it 
among the few treasures she possessed, while her mother was 
saying : 

“Do not be in too great a hurry, dear, to write to Dalbersdorf ; 
let us understand matters a little first, and then make the best of 
it. I must say I am thankful Cousin Alvsleben is not here to 


cross-examine us as to the amount of your inheritance; it is 
dreadfully mortifying to be obliged to confess such a falling off. 
We must really make the best of it.” 

“That troubles me very little. And, dearest mother, when 
everything is settled you will find that we shall be quite comfort- 
ably off, and much easier than we were, so do pray cheer up. It 
makes me miserable to see your face.” 


Perhaps the highest tribute to the influence of his late sister- 
in-law was paid by Mr. Frere, when he spared a quarter of an 
hour of his valuable time to make a morning, or rather afternoon 
call, upon his relatives the third day after their arrival on 
his way home from the city. Mrs. Frere and Mab were out 
on an expedition to find apartments, and Grace received him 
alone. 

She felt inwardly amused at the calm indifference with which 
she took his visit, comparing it with her condition of mind on her 
first interview, when he was the all-powerful father of Max. Now 
she felt pleasantly grateful to him for the timely help he had 
afforded them, but perfectly at ease. The absolute money value 
bequeathed by her friend might be small, but she felt that the 
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status conferred upon her by being constituted Lady Elton’s sole 
legatee was considerable. 

Grace was writing to Randal, explaining the state of affairs 
they had found on reaching London when “Mr. Frere” was 
solemnly announced, and expecting Max, she was a good deal 
surprised to see the cold, strong features and stiff figure of her uncle. 

“ Uncle Frere,” she exclaimed, rising to meet him, the colour 
coming into her pale cheek, “I am very glad to see you!” 

“You are welcome back to England,” he said, with a polite 
smile. “I regret to hear you are indisposed,” and he took the 
chair she offered. 

After the exchange of some commonplaces, he broached the 
subject uppermost in his thoughts, and spoke in a tone of stern 
indignation of the mysterious manner in which Lady Elton’s 
fortune had disappeared, hinting at the painful surmises to which 
it gave rise, and lamenting it chiefly on his niece’s account. 

“Do not trouble about me,” said Grace. ‘ You know what an 
important addition the little she has left will be to us. Ihaveno 
feeling, save the warmest gratitude to dear Lady Elton for her 
kind thought of me, and for thus lifting us above the extreme 
pressure of too limited an income—to say nothing of the joy of 
paying my just debts, and amongst them, dear uncle, I reckon 
what you so kindly and generously gave my mother, without 
which she could not have joined me in Germany. I have always 
wished to thank you for it.” 

And she held out her hand to him with her usual frank impul- 
siveness. Mr. Frere was a good deal put out by so uncon- 
ventional a proceeding; nevertheless, he took the fair soft hand 
not unkindly. 

“You are a young lady of unusually correct principles, I 
perceive,” he said, a little less coldly than usual. “I do not, 
however, wish for repayment of what was a free gift. I always 
intended to assist my brother’s widow, so do not mention that 
matter again, if you please. In arranging your affairs and future 
system of life, both Max and myself will be most happy to give 
you every assistance.” 

“Tam greatly obliged, and must not, then, contradict you. 
But, uncle, Max tells me there is a packet of papers to be opened 
by me only: this may throw some light on poor Lady Elton’s past 
history. Max promised to bring it this evening.” 

“T shall be glad to know what you gather from its contents ; 
and now, I must bid you good-morning. If your cold permits, 
perhaps you and Mrs. Frere will do me the pleasure of dining at 
my house to-morrow ? ” 
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“Thank you; I have no doubt I shall be much better.” 

Mr. Frere bowed himself out with his usual stiff politeness, and 
Grace, after a few minutes’ thought, returned to her letter. 

“Dear me!—so Richard Frere absolutely condescended to 
call?” cried the mother, as she sat down and received Grace’s 
report of the visit. “I suppose, if you had inherited all Lady 
Elton’s money, your uncle would have paid his respects every day. 
The adoration of Mammon in some people is amazing.” 

“Uncle Frere helped us very much, mother, we must allow.” 

“Yes, he did—he did, indeed!” returned Mrs. Frere, smiling. 
“JT am, perhaps, too sensitive. The men whose society I have 
been accustomed to were so high-minded, so superior to the 
influence of filthy lucre, that I am probably spoiled for others. I 
cannot say I care for going to dine with Richard Frere. I am 
sure I remember our last, our only dinner there with unspeakable 
horror! Never shall I forget the cruel way he spoke to my dear 
boy; and, indeed, Max was not much better. No; I never can 
forget it!” and poor Mrs. Frere absolutely shuddered at the 
horrible recollection. 

“ But, mother dear, we really must not take Mab. You know 
there will be business to talk over, and Mr. Frere would not like 
it.” 

“How can we leave her alone? and we have no one to leave 
with her!” 

“T know. But for once, Mab, you will not mind going to bed 
early ; and I dare say that nice chamber-maid you like will give 
you your tea.” 

“Oh, I do not want to go!” said Mab scornfully. ‘I don’t want 
to be sat upon by Uncle Frere; and I know he hates children!” 

“You are getting out of childhood now, dear Mab: you are 
nearly eleven.” 


The memory of her first dinner at Uncle Frere’s was vividly 
before Grace’s mind, All through her second, she thought how 
much more assured was her position—how much calmer her 
feelings: and yet she would almost willingly have gone back to 
that day of dread could she have the bright bits in the tesselated 
pavement of her life to tread over again—she felt so wonderfully 
older, so strangely hopeless and resigned. 

She was, in Uncle Frere’s opinion, so far as he could recall his 
first impressions, immensely improved: while to Max, the slight 
change in her look and voice and manner—a change so subtle that 
it entirely escaped her mother—was infinitely interesting and 
puzzling. He, of course, attributed it to regret for some German 
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lover ; and, from whatever motive, he apparently accepted the 
position of friend and adviser, without betraying a tinge of 
tenderness or admiration, as if he, too, were anxious to bury the 
outburst, of which perhaps he was ashamed, in oblivion. 

The dinner was less terrible than Mrs. Frere anticipated. While 
the servants were in the room, the conversation turned chiefly 
upon Germany, and Mrs. Frere took a fair share in it; nor was 
Grace dull or silent. Indeed, once interested in any topic, her 
intellect and fancy quickly woke up, to sparkle on the surface, even 
when her heart ached. 


“As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below.” 


Afterwards in the drawing-room, the business uppermost in all 
their minds was fully discussed, while Grace was often obliged to 
steady her voice by an effort as her first meeting with Lady Elton 
in that room came back to her mind. Max was most judicious in 
his advice and suggestions, and without uttering a word of overt 
sympathy, conveyed to Grace, she knew not how, a sense of com- 
fort and comprehension. 

Still she heard in a kind of dream, as if she had not yet rallied 
all her mental powers, proposals for getting the landlord to remit 
the remainder of Lady Elton’s lease, which, as rents were rising, 
he no doubt would ; for selling off what furniture and ornaments 
Grace did not require, by auction, for owing to the late owner’s 
reputation as a connoisseur, high prices might be realised; of 
possible investments for the proceeds, &c., &c.—into all of which 
Mrs. Frere entered with much zest; and when Grace somewhat 
languidly suggested taking a small house in or near London, both 
Mr. Frere and Max highly approved. So the evening passed 
quickly, and the partie carrée separated well pleased with each 
other. 

Before Grace slept, she opened the packet which Max had given 
her at parting—opened it with a thrill of tenderness and antici- 
pation. Would it solve the mystery of her dear friend’s life? No. 
The parcel contained manuscript sketches of places and people; 
legends picked up in out-of-the-way corners of France and 
Germany ; and with these a memo. addressed to Grace, in which 
the writer stated that she had collected these scribblings of past 
idle hours, thinking they might perhaps be of use to Randal, or 
even to herself, should she ever take up the pen—“ which,” she 
added, “ you are much more capable of wielding.” This message 
from the grave touched Grace profoundly, and sunk into her mind 
to bring forth fruit hereafter. 
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Removed into modest but comfortable lodgings, and settled 
pro tem., Mrs. Frere had time to develope intense eagerness for 
the moment when she could range through the beautiful rooms 
which now belonged to her daughter, and her conversation was 
largely interspersed with such interjections and interpolations 
as: “Grace, that writing-table in Lady Elton’s study would do 
admirably for Randal;” or, “Do you remember, dear, the small 
sofa that stood near the fireplace? It will suit the sort of room 
we shall have exactly ;” or “ Those squares of Persian carpet will 
fit any house, and the smaller china ornaments would make the 
most ordinary villa elegant.” In short, Mrs. Frere furnished a 
score of houses in her mind, by which agreeable occupation the 
poignancy of her disappointment was considerably blunted. 

Then came a delightful episode, when Lady Elton’s jewel-case 
was brought from the bank to be valued and inspected. It was 
more richly supplied than either Max or Mrs. Frere expected, and 
the sight of its sparkling treasures was most consolatory to her 
and exciting to Mab. 

Meantime Randal gave no sign. It was now a month since 
Lady Elton’s death, and he had not written. Mrs. Frere, from 
vague wondering why Randal did not write, grew gradually more 
and more uneasy, and Grace at last showed her anxiety. 

Not even the interesting event of taking possession of Lady 
Elton’s rooms, nor the question of choosing an abode, could still 
the disquiet which each day increased as morning after morning 
came and brought no letter. 

It was about six weeks after Mrs. Frere and her daughter had 
returned to London. Grace had begun to chafe a little at the 
law’s delay ; so many small preliminaries were to be gone through 
before they could take steps to settle themselves definitely, and 
she longed to be in a quiet home, for, in spite of her literary 
proclivities, she had a true housewifely taste. The weather had 
been rather chill and wet for the last week, but this particular 
morning had dawned clear and bright, tempting Grace to rise early 
and write a long letter to Frieda before her mother and Mab 
descended to breakfast. 

It was little more than seven o’clock when she set forth her 
writing-things in place of the looking-glass, which she removed 
from her little dressing-table, and she had accomplished the first 
page of her letter when she heard a tap at the door. 

“Ts it you, Emma?” 

“Yes, ’m,” and the servant of the house entered. “If you 
please, miss, there’s a gentleman downstairs wants to see 
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“A gentleman at this hour! Who is he?” 
“He will not give his name, miss; he says you'll know him 
- well enough when you see him.” 

A sudden shiver went through her veins, as Grace thought : 
*‘ Could it be Maurice Balfour, recalled by some strange chance ;” 
but the idea was ridiculous; so without further remark she fol- 
lowed the girl to the dining-room, where, arrayed in a correct 
travelling suit, with the strap of his courier bag across his chest, 
and looking very brown, stood Randal. 

Of course Grace was startled, yet genuinely glad to see him. 
What brought him back so unexpectedly ? / 

“Well, they had been knocking about Hungary,” he said, 
“ having come up the Danube to while away the hot season, and 
enable Sir Alexander to publish ‘Some Thoughts on the Social, 
Political, and Industrial Condition of Hungary ;’ for the fellow 
fancies he is a universal genius. It was rather slow work, as I 
spoke neither German nor Hungarian; and it was only in the 
towns that French was any good. When we got to Pesth, I had 
a pretty severe touch of low fever; and Sir Alexander spoke 
rather brutally, hinting at my being a hindrance to his making 
a searching examination of the Carpathians. SoI just told him 
not to trouble about me; I preferred returning. Then I found 
he had picked up a seedy German, who was able to murder every 
European language more or less—English especially—and who 
gave his valuable services for something like twenty pounds a 
year and the baronet’s old clothes. I wished him joy of the 
bargain, and as soon as I was strong enough, started off home. 
So here Iam, my darling! I suppose you can get me a room? 
I told the girl to pay the cab, and take in my traps, for to tell 
you the truth I haven’t much more than thirteen or fourteen 
shillings about me; and by-the-by, Grace, I must lodge twenty- 
five pounds to Sir Alexander’s credit to-day or to-morrow. I was 
obliged to ask him for an advance, for you see, what with being 
ill and one thing or another, I was run aground.” 

“Very well, Randal,” was all Grace could say to this voluble 
speech, which was rattled out with the most complete self-content, 
“T will see about a room for you, and let my mother know you 
are here.” 

“How goes the mother and Mab?” asked Randal. “As to 
you, Grace, I can’t say you are looking first-rate.” 

But Grace had gone to rejoice her mother’s heart with the 
news of his arrival, and great was the commotion which ensued. 
Mrs. Frere, who was but half-dressed, impeded her own progress 
by her.excessive haste; and Mab came rushing down, her hair 
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flying about and her boots unbuttoned, fully expecting that 
Randal had brought home the Sphinx, or at least a mummy. 

The day which ensued was disturbed, but on the whole pleasant. 
Randal was very lively, amusing, and Grace thought improved. 
It was rather too early to mention plans, beyond their general 
scheme of taking a house and settling themselves in London, of 
which Randal highly approved, and mentioned en passant that he 
himself had serious thoughts, now that their circumstances were 
a little easier, of studying for the Bar. It was a gentleman-like 
profession; it fitted in well with literary pursuits, and the 
Marchioness of Uppingham had strongly recommended it. Mrs. 
Frere was quite enchanted with this suggestion, and Grace let it 
pass. They had quite an exhilarating little dinner, to which, 
out of his remaining thirteen shillings, Randal contributed a 
bottle of champagne with the air of a prince. “The dear fellow 
was always so generous,” as his mother said. He was not so 
much affected by the sad falling off in Lady Elton’s fortune as 
Mrs. Frere; for, owing to his moving from place to place, he 
received both her letters on the subject at the same time. So he 
dismissed the matter by observing that it was a deuced shame of 
the person or persons unknown, who had robbed Grace. 

“Randal,” said his sister, hesitatingly, with her eyes bent 
down when they happened to be a few moments alone, “I ought 
to warn you that we are obliged to see a great deal of Max Frere. 
He may come in this evening.” 

“Indeed!” returned Randal, moving a little uneasily in his 
chair, and paused an instant. ‘“ Well, Grace,” he resumed, “ as 
we must meet, why the sooner the better. I am not going to let 
myself be awkward and uncomfortable on account of an unlucky 
mistake which after all has cost him nothing; and I fancy he 
forgives me, for the sake of my pretty sister. Eh, Grace? Max 
has always been a bit spoons about you.” 

Grace was too mortified by his callousness to answer or notice 
the conclusion of his speech. What matter what Randal thought ? 
he was hopelessly dead to all the motives which would spur her 
> She foresaw he would be on her hands all the days of his 
ife. 

“Tam glad it will not cost you too much to meet him; he has 
been very good and generous,” she said coldly. 

“For which you have my full permission to reward him,” 
replied Randal, with an uneasy laugh. “Really, Grace, it would 
not be a bad winding-up to marry Max Frere.” 


“That is my affair,” she said carelessly, and then changed the 
conversation. 


H 2 
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But Max did not come till the following evening. And as 
Grace thought it better to let the meeting take place unpre- 
paredly, he was somewhat surprised to meet Randal—somewhat, 
though by no means overwhelmingly. He had always expected 
that his sister’s accession of property and the prospect of home 
comfort would “draw” Randal as certainly as the magnet does 
iron. 

Max conducted himself admirably on the occasion; no allu- 
sion to topics nearer home than Egypt, the Principalities, and 
Hungarian politics were touched upon. No irritating sneers, or 
mocking recommendations were indulged in; indeed, Grace noted 
that never again did Max address Randal, save in a tone of 
commonplace politeness, which to her was most expressive of the 
estimation in which he held him, and for which she was grateful 
even while it wounded her deeply. 


Time, which arranges all things, rolled on with its weighty 
swiftness; and the Freres gradually settled down to their fresh 
life, and found all they required. With Jimmy’s aid, a pretty 
little semi-detached villa in the Westbourne district was secured. 
Need it be said that all the excellent man’s legal knowledge 
was brought to bear on the provisions of the lease, and never 


was landlord more rigidly bound to favourable terms. The 
arrangement of this new home was probably the occupation most 
calculated to interest Grace and draw her out of herself; and 
next to this, the search for a good school for Mab. For as the 
business of realising Lady Elton’s estate progressed, it was 
agreed between her and Max, who naturally became her chief 
counsellor in larger matters, that for a couple of years she might 
indulge her great desire to give Mab the advantage of a regular 
and systematic education. Max made himself both useful and 
agreeable in an unobtrusive way; never seeming to take much 
trouble, and never infringing the sort of undemonstrative friend- 
ship which had established itself between them from the first. 

Max sometimes wondered if she had quite forgotten their 
stormy interview in Lady Elton’s study, scarce more than four 
months ago, and which now seemed to have gone away so far 
back in the realms of memory. Better so if she had. For 
himself, he scarce knew what he wished or wanted. Chiefly 
perhaps to know what and wherefore the change in his cousin, 
which he recognised but could not define—a something that had 
come into her and made her older, gentler, more patient, more 
indifferent, but more companionable. 

For the time, Max Frere’s ambition slumbered. Perhaps he 
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never had been so quietly happy as during the first seven or eight 
months which followed Mrs. Frere’s establishment in Osborne 
Villas. At first, owing to the exigencies of the executorship, he 
generally dined with his aunt twice a week. This proved too 
pleasant a habit to be given up, and Grace was surprised, when 
she thought of it, to find how he had made himself one with 
them.’ And yet not two years had elapsed since Max had deserted 
them in their time of trouble! The recollection of that uncom- 
fortable period no longer called forth indignation, but it was 
never forgotten. Still, now that she was able to pay Max to 
the last farthing, she liked him better. That was also a happy day 
when she returned Jimmy’s generous loan, which, at the time he 
made it, was almost a gift. What pleasure she took in enclosing 
it in a beautiful porte-monnate painted by her own hands, and 
wrapped in perfumed paper inscribed with a few loving words! 

And so the months sped on, autumn deepened into winter, and 
winter softened into spring. 

In due course a letter from Maurice Balfour reached Mrs. Frere. 
It was pleasantly and affectionately written. He described a few 
incidents of his outward voyage, and gave a sketch of his prospects 
and work. He sent friendly messages to Grace and Mab, ending 
with a hope, not too eagerly expressed, that Mrs. Frere would 
write to him. Still Grace fancied there was a restraint—an 
indescribable suppression in its tone; it disappointed her, and 
chilled effectually any budding hope that might have sprung up 
again in her heart. 

Mrs. Frere was by no means prompt to reply. She was slightly 
indolent ; she found many pleasing occupations. There was Mab’s 
wardrobe to keep in order, and Mab herself to be escorted to and 
trom school on the monthly holiday, and visited on many other 
occasions. Nor did the Freres lack a mild measure of suburban 
society besides that of some former friends of Lady Elton’s who, 
some from curiosity, some from interest, called upon her young 
legatee. At last Randal undertook to answer Balfour, as he 
piqued himself on his skill in letter-writing, and Mrs. Frere added 
a gracious postscript. 

Grace watched long in silent anxiety for a reply, but months 
rolled on, and none came. Gradually the name she loved ceased 
to be familiar ; other topics and people put him out of Mrs. Frere’s 
head, and save for a chance inquiry in Frieda’s letters, Maurice 
Balfour was rarely mentioned. With her Dalbersdorf cousins, Grace 
keptupa steady correspondence; even the Frau Baronin Falkenberg 
wrote occasionally, and seemed completely content; but though 
pol'te messages were always sent in his name, the baron himself gave 
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no sign. Before the return of summer, Frieda wrote with infinite 
delight to say that her mother and the count had agreed that her 
engagement with Otto Sturm should be formally announced, and 
she earnestly hoped that in due time her beloved Gracechen would 
visit them when the final ceremony was fixed. 

As to Randal, he found much todo. He collected a few law- 
books, and read a few pages every day. He wrote a good deal, 
and, no doubt improving by practice, his papers and poems occa- 
sionally gained admission into the lighter periodicals. He went 
out frequently, and renewed many pleasant acquaintances made 
on his travels; he was even favoured with a card to one or two 
great balls at Uppingham House, where he had the mortification 
to find that the marchioness was not quite sure of his identity, 
though exceedingly gracious when he had succeeded in recalling 
himself to her memory. And Grace was quiet and content; she 
enjoyed the simple prettiness of her home ; she was happy in the 
improvement of Mab—in the serene satisfaction of her mother— 
in the exchange of ideas with intelligent people—in the indul- 
gence of drawing with a good master—in going to see a fine play 
occasionally. But at twenty she felt that the sparkle, the 
intensity, the glow of her first youth was past; and though her 
sky was serene and unclouded, its hue was more the soft grey of 
evening than the vivid opal tints of daybreak. 


Cuarter XLYVIII. 


Tue shortening days and wintry aspect of the third November 
since the Freres had left Germany was closing over them, and 
Grace was settling to her winter routine after the refreshment of 
a short visit to the sea-side with Mab and her mother. Mab had 
returned to school for her third and last winter, and Randal, 
whose circle of acquaintance was ever widening, was looking for- 
ward to many entertainments, including some private theatricals 
of which he was the mainstay. 

It was a fine crisp Sunday, and Max Frere had come in to 
luncheon, as he often did after church. Mrs. Frere had yielded 
to Mab’s request, and taken her to pay a visit to a schoolfellow 
now emancipated and living in the neighbourhood; and Randal, 
who was never able to throw off a sort of depression in his cousin’s 
presence, had lit a cigar on leaving the table, and observing that 
he had to call on some fellows at the other side of the Park, put 
on his hat and departed. Grace was therefore left to entertain 
Max. She was so accustomed to his presence, and had grown to 
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like his society so well, that it was without a shadow of embarrass- 
ment that she sat down in a comfortable chair, screen in hand, 
before the fire to have a ¢éte-d-téte talk with him. 

He too drew a chair beside the chimney, but in the shadow, 
while the light fell fully on his cousin’s profile. There was a short 
but perfectly unembarrassed silence after Mrs. Frere and Mab 
were gone, then Max observed : 

“ Mab is wonderfully improved in every way!” 

“Yes, wonderfully ; she is quite reasonable and companionable. 
I look forward with pleasure to having her at home.” 

“When does she leave school ?” 

“In July next. Ido not think she is at all anxious to come 
home herself. She is very happy; and then she is with us once 
a month, as to-day.” 

“Why don’t you leave her another year, till she is fifteen?” 

“Tt is rather expensive, and my mother wishes for her.” 

Another pause. And then Max, resting his arm against the 
mantelshelf, and his head upon it, said with a smile: 

“Tam going to make a rude speech.” 

“ Make it,” returned Grace carelessly, and looking at the fire. 

“ What is it that has made youso much older since you returned 
from Zittau ? ” 

“Older? Yes, 1 suppose so! Well, I am older, Max,” turning 
her eyes full upon him with a grave smile. 

“Years do not account for it, Grace; and I have built up a 
dozen theories on the subject. Don’t you think I am deserving 
of confidence now, after these years of quiet kindly intercourse ? 
Tell me, what is it that has tamed you, or sobered—I will not 
say saddened—you ?” 

“TI did not think you were so fanciful, Max,” she said frankly. 
“T do not think I am changed beyond the inevitable change that 
time is always working.” 

“No; itis no fancy. I have watched you since the morning 
I met you on your arrival from Germany. You are greatly 
changed, and the only reason that suggests itself is the old 
hackneyed source of all a woman’s troubles—at least her chief 
troubles—that you left your heart with some Saxon. I am 
awfully curious to know if I am right.” 

“And if I had,” she returned, with much composure, “do you 
think I should tell you, Max? Do you think you are the sort 
of person to whom one would confide a tender secret ?—you, who 
mock at sentiment, and love, and all that?” 

“Then you have one to tell ?” 

Grace laughed. 
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“ You may form what theories you like, Max. I have no secret 
to tell.” 

“T gee I am a fool for my pains. I ought to have known 
that your confidence is not to be forced or surprised. But I feel 
you are very different from the bright creature that turned my 
head at Dungar.” 

“Different ! ah yes, how different !” 

The words were uttered more to herself than him, and there 
was a slight quiver of her lips as she spoke them. 

“Grace!” exclaimed Max, who had been watching her intently, 
“do you know I often wish I had never known you?” 

“Indeed! Why, Max?” she returned, roused and interested. 

“Because you have been the ingredient in my life that will 
not mix with the rest, which neutralises and disturbs the natural 
current of my ambition—of my life.” 

“ How can that be?” asked Grace, turning to him with more 
eagerness than he had noticed in her for a long time. 

“Let me speak to you frankly—I feel impelled to confess 
myself. That last visit to Dungar! it cost me a good deal. I 
was desperately hit, Grace. I did not know how hard till you 
came to London. But I never wasa sentimental fellow. I have 
always thought, and in my sane moments I still think, that love, 
or whatever the passion may be called, is but the accident of a 
man’s life; it should never influence his career, or interfere with 
the graver considerations of his marriage. And so I steeled 
myself against you and avoided you; but you haunted me—the 
want of you spoiled everything—made me indifferent to other 
women—took the edge off my life. Then, when the passion you 
inspired overcame me, there in the office when you came to me 
in your grief, conquered but not subdued, and you rejected me, 
I tried to think it was better so—that save for yourself, there 
was no advantage to me in such a marriage. Still you haunt 
me: gradually the old ideas and desires are becoming distasteful. 
I seem to lose my relish for the world, yet the world holds me 
fast.” He paused, and Grace, who at the beginning of his speech 
had leant her cheek upon her hand, remained silent and 
motionless. 

“You might break the spell, Grace—you might give me fresh 
life. If I had your love, the scale would turn, and I might know 
the blessedness of content. You see I do not attempt to disguise 
that I am a selfish, worldly fellow; but I love you as I never 
loved anything else.” 

He spoke very quietly, and did not attempt to come nearer to 
her, yet something in his voice touched Grace. 
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“IT am so grieved to hear you say so—so sorry to give you 
pain,” she said hesitatingly. “But I have grown to look upon 
you so much as a friend and brother, that I do not think I could 
love you in any other way, Max; still I do like you very much, 
and I earnestly pray you to let us rest friends.” 

“Ah, Grace! you have seen the man to whom you will give 
those loving kisses to make up for what I stole. I have not 
forgotten your words. Come! for the sake of old days, tell me, 
are you engaged or entangled with any fellow?” 

“T am not indeed, Max; I am perfectly free.” 

She raised her head, and looked at him with clear, truthful eyes. 
A light came into Max Frere’s. 

“Enough,” he said; “I will trouble you no more. Let me 
remain your friend, your nearest kinsman. In time you will need 
me more and more. Sweetest cousin, you ¢v not deny me all 
hope?” 

He held out his hand, and many thoughts swept over her brain 
while Grace hesitated. He certainly loved her—he was nice and 
kind, and far superior to the Max of three years ago; but her 
heart did not beat a throb quicker, as she put her hand in his, 
saying : 

“For friendship’s sake, think of nothing more; you will yet 
find a marriage far more suited to your wants and true wishes 
than with your obscure and poorly-dowered cousin.” 

Max pressed her hand lingeringly, with a long look into her 
eyes, and then relinquished it without a word. 

Grace half expected him to go away, but he only took a turn 
up and down the room, and then returned to his seat. 

“T dined with Darnell last night,” he said. Next, resuming in 
a different tone, “He was asking about you, and was quite 
interested to hear of Lady Elton’s bequest.” 

“T am much obliged to him,” said Grace. “Is his wife as 
pretty as ever?” 

“Lady Mary is exactly the same as when I first knew her—a 
complete doll. Darnell told me he met Randal the other night at 
supper at some man’s rooms, where they had songs and cards ; 
and I am sorry to tell you Randal played, for I fancy the 
play was high——” 

“Indeed, I am greatly distressed,” cried Grace. “I must 
speak to Randal; and yet I cannot say I heard it from you.” 

“No. Has he been drawing heavily on you lately ?” 

“He has not. You know he gets all the money he wants from 
my mother.” 


“And you make up her deficiencies, I understand,” said Max. 
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“No, not that. Randal has been very prudent lately.” 

“He has been winning then,” returned Max; “the reverse 
will come. If this is not put a stop to, he will ruin you, 
Grace.” 

“T will do what I can. I did hope he would never touch a 
card again.” 

“Then hope told a flattering tale. I wish we could get him 
out of London. He is getting into a bad set.” 

“T wish—oh, how I wish we could!” said Grace, clasping her 
hands. “Ah, Max! whenever I see you together, I always feel 
humiliated !” 

“Do not let such thoughts cross your mind. I have forgotten 
all about past unpleasantness. Well, I must leave you, Grace; | 
dare say you are wishing me away. We are close friends, then, 
for the present, and I suppose I must let the future take care of 
itself ?” 

“T think so, Max.” 

Once more he took her hand, holding it for a moment, and then 
turned away with a sigh. 

When he was quite gone, Grace drew nearer the fire, and sat 
still and motionless for a long while in the gathering gloom, 
thinking—thinking. She felt very kindly and tenderly towards 
Max. She seemed to understand the picture he gave of his own 
nature; she was heartily sorry she could not love him, and then 
she thought of Maurice, and her; heart went out to him with 
boundless trust and tenderness. He would have had no hesitation 
had he been in Max Frere’s place; he would have been unmoved 
by any small ambitions. But he was gone; probably she would 
never see him more. He had never answered Randal’s letter, 
written nearly a year and a half ago; and Jimmy rarely had a line 
—and yet he loved her. Would it be her destiny after all to 
marry Max Frere? He was persevering and resolute, and she 
was conscious of a certain power in him. For the moment, she 
felt helpless and depressed ; but to-morrow—— 

“Grace, are you here alone in the dark? I can scarcely see,” 
said Mrs. Frere, coming in from her walk; and Grace came back 
to the comfortable present. 


The following Sunday, Jimmy Byrne, who regularly dined at 
Osborne Villas on that day, was a little late, and of course full of 
apologies. 

“Who should I meet coming along by Hyde Park Gardens but 
Mr. Maxwell Frere! He was mighty civil, and made me go in 
with him to his father’s house—a palace, faith! no less. We had 
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a deal of talk. He is a very sensible young man, very ; and lord! 
Mrs. Frere, ma’am, what a man o’ business! He was speaking 
of an investment for that five hundred pounds we couldn’t settle 
about last May.” 

“What dodge is Max up to?” said Randal, laughing. “It is 
not every day that one gets a sight of the inside of the Frere 
mansion.” 

“Well, Mr. Randal,” said Jimmy gravely, “ you must allow that 
your cousin spares neither time nor trouble for Miss Grace.” 

“What's mine’s my own,” said Randal significantly, with a 
look at his sister. 

“T assure you J consider mine my own,” said Grace, a little 
startled by his tone, as hitherto Randal had taken no heed of 
Max Frere’s doings. 

“T don’t doubt it,” returned Randal pleasantly ; “ still, exchange 
is no robbery, especially if you get more than you give.” 

“And indeed,” began Jimmy, with a certain awkward energy, 
“some has to give all. I’m sure I have been quite heart-broken 
about one of our clerks, a nice, steady young fellow, the son of 
a widow. He has an elder brother, a civil, well-spoken young 
man too; but as ill-luck would have it, he got into a wild set, 
and he has gambled and bedevilled himself—if you'll pardon the 
word—and what’s worse, he ruinated his mother and brother. 
First he won wonderful, and was quite free with his cash; then 
the luck turned, and I don’t know what he did not do to get 
hold of money. Anyhow, the poor mother had to give every 
farthing she had, and now he has taken to drink!” 

“What a terrible story!” said Mrs. Frere, while Grace looked 
at the speaker in silence, seeking for the reason of his dragging 
in such a conte without sufficient provocation. Surely Max had 
been warning Jimmy of Randal’s fresh departure on the downward 
way. And Randal returned carelessly : 

“He was a fool to give up so soon! Luck turns and turns, and 
the next turn might have brought him a golden harvest.” 

“Not it, Mr. Randal. Mark my words, sir! It’s nothing but 
misery, and shame, and ruin, to yourself and all belonging to you, 
that play brings! Don’t you ever give in to it. It’s a disgrace to 
an honest man. Barring a hand at whist for the love of the 
game, have nothing to do with cards for the love o “s 

“What the deuce are you talking about?” cried Randal 
angrily. “Do you think you are haranguing this gambling 
friend of yours, or do you fancy I am losing vast sums nightly ?”’ 

“God forbid!” ejaculated Jimmy, wisely replying to the latter 
part of the speech; “I think better of you than that, Mr. Randal, 
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knowing as you do that it’s playing with your mother’s and 
sister’s hearts you’d be.” 

“Then what are you preachifying for? I wish you would not 
take such liberties.” 

“ Randal,” returned Grace, “Jimmy Byrne could hardly take 
liberties here; and whatever may move him to speak, I am certain 
the motive is sound and kind.” 

“ By George! I think you are both out of your minds,” said 
Randal with lofty disdain, yet with a look of extreme annoyance. 

“T am sure Randal has a perfect horror of play,” observed Mrs. 
Frere blandly. “Of course when he first came to London, it was 
different ; now he has more experience—and Is there any- 
thing new in the papers, Mr. Byrne?” with a desperate effort to 
change the subject. 

“Well, no, ma’am; it’s a dead time. I see Parliament is 
prorogued till the 5th of February; but I see there’s a trial 
coming on between the directors of the ‘Wilcannia and Macquarie’ 
Railway and the contractors.” 

“That is Maurice Balfour’s line, is it not?” asked Grace. 

“It is, Miss Grace dear; and I was asking about it yesterday. 
It seems the inspecting engineer has complained about a bridge, 
and says it won’t stand the traffic, and the contractors say it will; 
and the directors want it built over again, and so on.” 

“T hope Balfour did not build it,” said Randal, who was begin- 
ning to recover himself. 

“It will be a heavy expense to all concerned,” said Jimmy. 
“These railway disputes are making quite a practice of their 
own. It would not be a bad line for you to take, Mr. Randal, 
if you do go to the Bar; the precedents are fewer and fresher.” 

“Not I! Ill have nothing to do with these navvy fellows, 
who haven't shaken the yellow clay off their ‘high-low’ boots 
yet,” returned Randal, still crossly. 

“There’s mighty pretty pickings to be made of them for all 
that, Mr. Randal.” 

“When is the trial to come off?” asked Grace, interested in 
everything that in the remotest way touched her dear old play- 
fellow. 


“Next week, I think. It was postponed for witnesses, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 


“T trust nothing will come out of it to injure Maurice,” said 
Mrs. Frere. 

“T don’t think there will,” returned Jimmy. “It's a long time 
since I had a letter from him. Maybe I'll have one to-morrow, 
for the Australian mail is due.” 
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The conversation then turned to other subjects, and it was not till 
just before his departure that Grace had a moment’s private talk 
with Jimmy. 

“ Max has been telling you something, Jimmy ?” 

“ Faith, he has, mee dear young lady, and it’s grieved I am to 
hear it.” 

“What can I do, Jimmy?” 

“T don’t know; only get him out of London.” 

“There are gamblers elsewhere.” 

“ Ay, but it takes some time to find them.” 

And then they exchanged “ Good-nights.” 


“Tt is such a beautiful afternoon, Grace,” said Mrs. Frere the 
day but one after this conversation; “I wish you would come 
out with me, and walk in Kensington Gardens. Then I want to 
call on poor old Mrs. Newenham. I have not been near her for 
a week.” 

“Very well, dear,” returned Grace, cheerfully putting away 
her drawing. “But I suppose I need not go in with you to 
Mrs. Newenham’s?” 

“Not if you do not like,” said Mrs. Frere, leaving the room to 
put on her walking-dress. 

The lady in question was a decayed gentlewoman of high birth 
and Irish extraction, who had adopted brevet rank. She was an 
object of much commiseration and kindly attention from Mrs. 
Frere; but she was profoundly evangelical, and bent on con- 
verting Grace from the error of her ways—a fact which made 
that young lady a little aycise from frequent visits. 

On the present occasion, after leaving her mother to mount 
to the “third pair front” occupied by the descendant of the 
“ould ancient Kings of Connaught,” Grace proceeded homewards, 
thinking, rather uncomfortably, of Randal’s fresh outbreak, and 
meditating how she could best approach the subject without 
betraying Max. Deep in these reflections, she turned into the 
neat road, bordered by pretty villas and well-kept gardens, in 
which their own was one of the prettiest. It was, as usual in 
the afternoon, somewhat deserted, the male portion of the inhabi- 
tants being away at their respective offices, and the ladies out 
shopping. 

Away in the distance, near her own dwelling, was a solitary 
figure coming towards her; and without breaking the chain of 
her thoughts, she watched its approach with a vague but in- 
creasing recognition which made her heart throb and her eyes 
grow dim. The figure was that of a gentleman of middle height, 
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broad-shouldered, with a firm deliberate step; then a bronzed, 
strong-featured face grew clearer to her anxious gaze, and next 
a pair of large, soft-brown eyes, all aglow with irrepressible 
delight as their owner sprang forward to meet her, and her hand 
was clasped by Balfour. 

“ Grace !””—“ Maurice!” was all they could utter: the joy and 
astonishment sending the blood back to her heart, and leaving 
her cheek so pale that Maurice thought she would faint. 

“Oh, Maurice!” Where—how—what has brought you back ?” 

“T have come to give evidence in this dispute between Darnell’s 
firm and the company. I arrived yesterday. Isaw Jimmy Byrne 
this morning. He told me—what gave me courage to come and 
see you. But you were out.” 

They had turned as he spoke, and walked towards the house, 
almost in silence, with hearts too full for words. 

“My mother will soon return. You will stay to see her?” 
said Grace, as he followed her into the comfortable, graceful 
drawing-room; and she stood near. the fireplace, in a slant of 
evening light from the west window, which touched her brown 
hair with gold and threw the outlines of her rich, rounded figure 
into strong relief. 

“Stay!” repeated Balfour, carried away by the joy of this 
reunion. “Ah, Grace!—how shall I ever leave you again? I 
have borne a living death since we parted!” 

“And I too!” said Grace, low but distinct—her sweet, frank 
eyes beaming forth to his with all the love and truth she had 
stored up for him. 

With an indistinct exclamation of delight, Balfour caught her 
hands, raising them to his neck, and clasping his arms round her, 
he held her to him in a long, rapturous embrace—heart throbbing 
against heart, lips clinging to lips, with sudden fervour which 
swept away all restraint and all reserve. 

“My love!—my life!” said Balfour, as she gently extricated 
herself from him. “TI did not think I should have lost the reins 
of my self-control so completely ; but since I heard from Jimmy 
Byrne that you were neither married nor engaged to Max Frere, 
I have been dizzy with hope and doubt.” 

“Max Frere! What made you imagine such a thing ?” 

“ Randal: his letter all but declared it. He said—but you 
shall see what he said; and I dreaded such an ending to our 
early friendship too much not to believe it. And now, what 
have I to offer you, my darling? My lot is, as yet, but a poor 
one.” 


And Grace, passing her arm through his—in the delicious 
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familiarity with which old friendship tempers the startling 
warmth of love—whispered : 
“ You have yourself—I want no more!” 


“ London, February —th. 


“My last letter from England must be to you, dearest 
Frieda. I have left yours so long unanswered because I waited 
for time to say all my last words. Now everything is in readi- 
ness, and to-morrow we sail for the antipodes. 

“T can imagine Cousin Alvsleben’s horror of such an uprooting. 
I should have once thought the same myself, but I carry my all 
with me, and anticipate only what is bright and good. 

“You, you know my dear mother’s timid nature, will under- 
stand how she shrank from the suggestion of such an exile; and 
Randal, too, strongly objected to be torn from civilized society. 
But I could not leave them, nor could Maurice part with me; so 
he overcame all difficulties, and I trust and believe that he is 
guiding us well. His prospects as regards his profession are 
good, and he has invested his small patrimony in the colony; so 
Australia must be our home. Nor do I doubt that my dear friend 
and husband has a most useful, if not prominent career before 
him. His peculiarly calm, unselfish disposition gives him an 
unusual breadth of view and soundness of judgment that cannot 
fail to give his opinion weight with his employers and fellow- 
workmen. There, in the large plenty and roomy surroundings of 
a new country, a few inmates more or less do not create the diffi- 
culties and petty annoyance which make them dreaded in our 
narrower homes. And Maurice loves my mother and Mab for 
their own sakes. He rejoices in the thought of having dear 
familiar faces round our hearth. 

“Randal talks of studying for the Bar in Melbourne, and also 
of writing a history of the colony. .He will certainly be better 
there than in London. 

“T was sorry, dearest Frieda, that I could not be at your wed- 
ding, nor you at mine; but it was well that yours was sufii- 
ciently in advance to permit Uncle Costello to be with us. How 
curious that both our times of trial should end together! I can 
well imagine your happiness, for I measure it by my own. My 
kind love to the dear Professor, and all fond wishes for your 
prosperity. 

“The Count was looking remarkably well, and I think enjoyed 
his visit; but oh, how hard it was to bid him good-bye! He 
will have told you all the details of our very quiet wedding. 
Afterwards we made a pilgrimage to take a last look at Dungar. 
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January is an unpromising month for such an expedition; but 
even winter is kindly on that south-western coast, and we were 
fortunate in the weather. The dear old place looked grey and 
sad. I could not have borne to look at it alone, but with Maurice 
beside me it was different. Together we lingered in every weil- 
known spot, drawn nearer to each other by each freshly-awakened 
memory, and giving many a tender thought to the dear ones we 
have both lost. Then we turned away, content to bid it farewell 
—content to face our new life together—the past and present of 
both blended in this sweetest, closest tie of love and friendship. 

“T wish I could see you all in pleasant Dalbersdorf once more; 
but I will one day. We are young and strong, and a voyage to 
Europe will be nothing a few years hence, and then we shall see 
you again. 

“ But, dear Uncle Costello! it costs me bitter tears to part 
with him, for it may be for ever. Yet there is another parting 
before me to-morrow that I dread even more. You have heard 
me speak of Jimmy Byrne, our faithful, loving friend! He has 
all a woman’s tender sympathy and delicate tact under a quaint, 
unattractive exterior ; and what he was to me in the first desola- 
tion of our stay in London no words of mine can convey. Your 
grandfather has a kindly family circle who value and cherish him, 
but poor Jimmy has noone to replace us—me, I may say. Yet I 
must leave them; and he is so good, so utterly devoid of self, that 
he seems only to rejoice in my happiness! All I can do is to be 
the best of correspondents, and try my best to lighten his loneli- 
ness. One other person I regret, to my own surprise, much more 
than I anticipated, and that is my cousin Max. My time, how- 
ever, is nearly exhausted, and I must end. Adieu, dear, kind 
Frieda. Often in our fireside talk we will live over again our 
happy days in Saxony, and ever hold in our hearts the warmest 
recollection of you and yours, I sent letters yesterday to Gertrud 
and my uncle. My mother and Mab—who is grown out of all 
memory—inclose each a farewell word. Thus ends the first 
chapter of my life. 

“Maurice desires his warmest good wishes. Do not fail to 
write ; and so, good-bye—a lingering, fond good-bye. 

“From yours, 
“Grace Batrour. 

“Frau Proressor Sturm, 

“ Leipzig.” 


(Conelusion.) 





Good-morrow and Farewell, 


“Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso 
carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis.” 
Vergil. 


I map a garden once upon a time, 
Wherein I wandered free, 

Sharing hushed fragrance at the hour of prime 
With early bird and bee. 


I loved to watch the dim, mysterious night 
Flit stealthily away, 

And listen to the chirpings of delight 
That hailed the dawning day. 


“Good-morrow to my stately lilies tall, 
And roses bright with dew; 

Good-morrow, little hyssop on the wall, 
And laughing pansies blue! 


Good-morrow, thistle, in the corner there, 
With prickles hedged about, 

Your friend the finch will soon be here, to tear 
Your woolly grey-beard out.” 


The salutation hath a ring of war: 
I loved him not at all, 

I longed to root him up, and fling him far 
Over my garden wall. 


But when I bade the gardener hew him down, 
He shook his palsied head, 

“He hath his use,” he answered with a frown, 
“ And virtue too,” he said. 


I looked away, with scornful gesture proud, 
I grudged him breathing-space ; 
“Tis asses’ provender,” I said aloud, 
“And this is not his place.” 
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GOOD-MORROW AND FAREWELL. 


The gardener, bending with a hollow moan 
Unto his wonted toil, 

Made answer, “ Where the asses hold their own, 
Thistles will hold the soil.” 


An odour floated towards me like a prayer 
From sweet-lipped suppliant sent, 

Then of my cream-white roses I was ware, 
Breathed deep, and was content. 


For in my borders gracious things were set, 
Old “ Honesty” was there, 

And “Thrift,” and hoary thyme, and mignonette, 
And “Heartsease” everywhere. 
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Outside my garden wall there grew a tree 
Whose gloomy boughs outspread, 

And threw a pall of darkness silently, 
Persistent overhead. 


Day after day more doleful grew the shade, 
More hurtfully it fell, 

And scared the dancing sunbeams as they played ; 
I said, “It is not well.” 


And passion-tossed, I to the gardener cried, 
“Cut down the hateful tree!” 

He said, “It grows upon the neighbour’s side, 
So ye shall let it be.” 
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His words upon my trembling, troubled heart 
Boomed like a funeral knell ; 

Then, then I knew that joy and I must part, 
And say a long farewell. 


For one by one died all my pretty flowers, 
My heart died slowly too, 
“Farewell, my pleasant lily-haunted bowers! 
Farewell, my pansies blue!” 





I closed my garden door, and turned the key, 
Not without quiet tears ; 

The thistle held the ground in spite of me, 
With all his pointed spears. 





Elk Hunting in Vorway. 


Iv all my wanderings'I have hitherto had perseverance enough to 
keep continuous notes, or even an elaborate diary ; in Norway alone do 
I give myself a complete holiday from all note-writing whatsoever. 
As our last trip, however, was somewhat out of the beaten track, I 
will try and put some account of it on paper. 

How we hate tourists, and what a contempt we have for them in 
Norway, and yet, at one time or another, I have myself been to see 
most of the places the most indefatigable of tourists would think of 
“doing.” This dislike to tourists is natural enough on the part of 
those who go to the country for sport. Diligences, hotels, beggars, 
and all the other evils that spring up in the track of the tourist, will 
destroy the principal charm of the country, its primitiveness. If you 
want to escape from the bustle, and worries and cares of life, without 
having to wander very far afield, “Go and take up an elk forest on 
the eastern frontier of Norway, if that is not a sufficiently delighful 
change after a London season you are hard to please.” On a salmon 
river you can have a fairly quiet time if you desire it, but you must 
work sometimes, for you lose caste if you never catch a fish, whereas 
if you do not kill an elk in your forest, no one can think the worse of 
you; so that if you find it too much trouble to hunt, life can be spent 
in worse places than ina Norwegian forest in August and September, 
as long as the tobacco lasts. 

Some years ago, I came across three Englishmen in a lovely valley 
“bear hunting,” at least that is what they called it. Their mode of 
hunting was for each to take his rifle, his lunch, a bottle of claret and 
plenty of cigars to some agreed-on spot at one end of the valley, and 
there take up his position until the beaters, who were supposed to be 
driving the bears, came up to him; he then went home. No bear 
had been seen by them up to the time I met them, but one of the 
party was so delighted with the sport, that he had written for a fresh 
supply of cigars and claret, and after they were exhausted he intended 
continuing his “ bear-driving ” at his club in London. 

Elk hunting may of course be made quite as pleasant a sport, but 
on the other hand it may be, and if you wish to be successful must be, 
very hard work. Notwithstanding the hard work, and many blank 
days, we could fairly congratulate ourselves on having had a real 
good time. One great and most important element towards success 
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we took with us—a first rate cook. Those who have roughed it on 
pemmican, black bread, and skeer (sour milk), will quite understand the 
value and extreme rarity in Norway of a good cook. One of the 
most striking peculiarities of the country is a curious frowsy taste in 
everything one is given to eat. The cheeses have the flavour the 
strongest, but everything tastes as if it had been habitually kept in 
its owner’s pocket. Of course I am not speaking of food at the best 
hotels in the large towns, though there the taste is not quite unknown 
in the cheese, in the eggs, and even in the beer. 

The Messrs. Wilson of Hull deserve the gratitude of all sportsmen 
for continuing to run a steamer, even though it is only the old Tasso, 
to Trondhjem, for no one can dream that she pays. She is slow and 
comfortable, is a good target for abuse if you feel seasick, and is com- 
manded by a Swede who is one of the best fellows that ever sailed 
out of an English port. 

From Trondhjem there is a railway to Christiania, some 350 miles, 
which distance a train manages to accomplish in two average days ; in 
summer, when it is practically light all night long, the distance can 
be done within the twenty-four hours. Trains in Norway do not run 
in the dark, at least not after the 15th of September. There is another 
line that runs due east from Trondhjem, but it is not completed beyond 
the Swedish frontier, or so they tell you at the ticket office, and 
officially, no doubt, the line only exists so far; but in reality the 
line is complete with but little break all the way to Stockholm. We 
were told that if we took a ticket, costing a few shillings, as far as 
the line was officially open, we could travel without further payment 
as far as Stockholm. This sounded very Norwegian, but I cannot other- 
wise vouch for it. The classes on the railway are second, third, and 
fourth ; there is no first class. No one ever travelled first class, and so a 
man was sent round with a paint-pot to addanother stroke to the number 
on the carriage door. Thus class first, became class second, and so on. 
Unfortunately the paint in the pot was too light, so that the two 
strokes are not quite alike. Every one now travels in the rechristened 
second-class carriages, though I never heard that the fares had been 
altered. Neither of these railways was of much help to us in getting 
to our forest, and we decided, after laying in an ample supply of stores 
in Trondhjem, to travel by road. 

It was all plain sailing at first, but afterwards, when our baggage was 
loaded on to the small up-country carts, we had some trouble, and had 
to pay double fares. We made no demur to this, for the luggage was 
heavy, and the fares are very low ; if we had demurred it is impossible 
to say how it would have ended, for they are obliged by law to provide 
horses for a proper weight, and no one knew how much a proper 
weight might be, nor had they ever seen a weighing machine in their 
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lives. My friend “G.” and I drove in a country cart without springs 
—oh! the agony of up-country travelling, anywhere and everywhere. 
Our guide, courier, and cook, Peter, was in a cariole and was responsible 
for the dogs—Trugan, an elk hound, a splendid beast something like a 
stout honest-looking wolf, and Don, a flea-bitten pointer. 

Dogs are a vexed question in Norway, English dogs being 
absolutely forbidden in the country by law. It is said that the law 
was passed from a fear of hydrophobia ; it is also said to have been 
passed from jealousy of English sportsmen on the part of the 
townspeople. Don, our dog, was born in the country, and was better 
than no dog at all, and that’s about how good he was. Trugan found 
him useful to fight with when there was nothing else doing. 

About thirty miles of our journey we accomplished in a little 
steamer over a big lake, and at the end of the lake isa station as 
comfortable as any in Norway. Here we rested a day or two, partly 
to fish the lake for trout, partly because it was the last place at which 
we should be able to get beer, in fact it was on the border line of 
civilization. Thence we journeyed painfully and slowly up a 
beautifully wooded valley, the road in the Norsk manner going up 
and down utterly unnecessary hills for the sake of following a bee- 
line. Patience is a virtue in most places, in Scandinavia it is an 
absolute necessity. Nothing whatever is gained by trying to hurry 
man or beast in Norway or Iceland. Peter was a Norwegian, but he 
had been cook on board an American vessel, and really had a kind of 
glimmering intelligence of the difference between his rustic fellow- 
countrymen anda Yankee. One exploit of his on this journey showed 
that the old Adam was still strong within him. He put two dozen 
eggs loose into a basket, put three or four pounds of loaf sugar, 
also loose, on top of them, left them to jolt about at the bottom of 
his caricle for about ten miles, and then professed to be astonished at 
the result. 

It was late in the evening of a day in the last week in August 
that we at last reached the farmhouse at the east end of our forest, 
where we were to take up our quarters. Trugan had caught a 
hare on the road, and that, with our stores, made us independent of 
native supplies from the first. Our plan was to provide all our own 
food, paying the farmer for milk, potatoes, &c., that he supplied us with ; 
eggs cost about one penny for three, and other things in proportion. 
We paid one shilling a day each for lodgings, firing, and housemaid. 
Peter was cook, parlour maid, and baker, and excellent his bread was 
although he treated with contempt the small oven we took out with us. 

The next day we bought a kid to provide fresh meat, until some 
Lapps could bring us down a reindeer, for which we were to pay 
twenty-eight shillings, When the deer arrived the funny little Lapp 
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acted as butcher for us, stipulating only for a cup of coffee as pay- 
ment. The venison was really very good; it lasted us a fortnight in 
the form of steaks, stews and pasties, and we were very sorry to 


have to exchange it at last for Norwegian mutton. The best sheep: 


in the flock cost us nine shillings. The river at first provided us 
with good trout, but the weather continued so beautifully fine that 
the mighty river shrivelled up by degrees, until it was utterly 
unfishable. Then the forest provided black game, ryper (wood 
grouse), and capercailzie, though it is needless to say that it did not 
provide them in large numbers, still there were enough to make a 
change in our bill of fare. The hills provided a few hares and a fair 
number of ptarmigan. It must not be supposed that the white birds 
tasting like a dry fir board that one buys in London shops in winter, 
are at all the same thing as ptarmigan in August before they have 
been driven by the snow to feed upon fir-trees. 

A wild berry, something like a large white raspberry but growing 
on a small plant resembling a strawberry plant, and called “ molte- 
berry,” was most valuable to us, and mashed up with cream and 
sugar, or with Peter’s excellent rice pudding, need not have yielded 
to the best strawberries and cream. So far for our commissariat 
department, a most important one when hard work was to be done, 
and the workers kept in good temper. 

Elk hunting is only allowed during September; we amused 
ourselves in the meanwhile with our rods and guns. On August 
28, while ptarmigan shooting, we came across a two-year-old elk 
in the open, and saw the brute trot quietly away with Master Don 
wildly pursuing him. Master Don got well thrashed for that, 
and we lived on the memory of that sight of elk for nearly a month. 

On September 1, our stalker arrived, John, a Swede, with his elk 
dog—a dark brown, long-coated little beast, exactly like a small 
bear; his name I heard a hundred times, but never managed 
to catch. He was a clever little dog, understanding his master and 
his business perfectly, and had as well developed a taste for all kinds 
of berries as any real bear in the country. An elk had died in our 
forest during the winter, and a bear and two cubs had paid the body 
a visit from time to time, until they had cleared away nearly every 
vestige of the carcase, but the work was over before we arrived. 
The place for some distance round was literally laid waste, the grass 
torn up, and all the trees clawed and scratched for a considerable 
height ; I suppose this is a bear’s way of showing his satisfaction for 
a good square meal, 

John told us he had shot several bears in his own country, but I 
always fancied he was very shy about trying to find one when with 
us, and very ready to pronounce any tracks we saw “ meget gammelt.” 
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Every farmer owning a tract of forest land has the right to kill one 
elk on that track ; we hired this right from fourteen farmers, but the 
forest had been so disturbed by cattle and haymakers that there 
were probably not ten elk on the whole extent. There is a heavy 
fine for shooting a calf, and a heavier fine for shooting two elk on 
the same tract, but this must be very difficult to enforce, for the 
boundaries are almost purely imaginary in many places. The 
informer always get half the penalty, and the poor of the parish, the 
rest—in theory. 

One mode of hunting elk is for two men to go out with dogs rang- 
ing loose in front of them, casting left and right like pointers until 
they find the beasts and chase them, barking wildly, while the men 
run forwards on the chance of getting a shot as the elk are driven 
past. Our forest was too thick, and there were not enough beasts 
for this kind of hunting. Our plan was to go out with John leading 
his dog by a string, and work up wind until we found fresh tracks, 
and then follow them till we came on the elk, or till dark put an end 
to hunting. Weary work sometimes, and wanting no small amount 
of perseverance to start early after three weeks of blank days. 

One day’s hunting only varied in detail from another, and the 
account of one day will be quite sufficient to give an idea of the 
sport. The question of scent always puzzled me, for sometimes the 
dog would suddenly become excited, and lead us several hundred 
yards in a new direction, until we came on a fresh-looking trail, and 
after following it some distance would lose it again, refind it after a 
time, and finally lose itentirely. Nor was this only where the tracks 
may have been older than we thought, for in cases where we had 
started beasts, and followed them, within a quarter of an hour the 
dogs had often great difficulty in keeping right. John often rubbed 
a footprint, and then put his hand to his nose, and said how long it 
had been made ; this I always looked on as tall talk. 

One day towards the end of our third week’s hunting at the 
extreme end of our ground, where the forest began to give way to 
moorland with only occasional thick clumps of trees, we came upon 
more signs of elk than we had ever before seen. Following up one 
of the tracks to where it entered a clump, the dog began to get 
excited, and after a few minutes the stalker motioned to me to go 
forward. I put the rifle on full cock, and crept forward noiselessly 
in hopes of getting a sight of a beast. After creeping onwards about 
fifty yards, peering in every direction, 1 came upon a place where 
two or three elk had been lying down shortly before, and from the 
appearance of the tracks they must have started off at a gallop. 
They had been gone perhaps half an hour, probably they had seen us 
or got our wind while we were trying some of the other clumps. 
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The excitement of those few minutes while creeping forward expect- 
ing every moment to come on a mighty elk, was enough to reward 
one for hours of toil. Had John been as deeply versed in human 
nature as he was in elk nature, he would have sent us forward when~ 
ever we showed signs of getting half-hearted. After the beasts were 
once started he was never in a hurry to follow them up, knowing 
that they will jog along for a considerable time, nearly always 
making a circuit, and recrossing their own path at some point. 
Accordingly we had our lunch near where the deer had started from. 
The clump seemed to be their favourite harbouring-place, for we 
found many places where they had been lying down, and the shrubs 
all round were stripped bare of leaves and twigs. On starting again 
it was at first very easy to follow the trail; there were three elk, 
pronounced by John to be a big bull, acow, and a small calf. The 
bull was the one I was most interested in, though I was glad the calf 
was there as it would keep its fond parents from travelling too far. 
After crossing the more or less open country for a time the stalker 
stopped his dog, and pointing to a bit of forest far away up the 
mountain side, said, “If they have been disturbed again, i.e. by cattle, 
or haymakers, they are up there, but if not, they are down there,” 
pointing to a clump a mile or so to the left front. We made for 
“down there,” and there sure enough were the tracks of our three 
friends, where they had walked sedately into the clump. Working 
round to get the wind in our favour, I again crept forward almost on 
hands and knees, leaving John and his dog nearly bursting with 
excitement. Yard by yard I advanced without a sound ; though the 
ground was covered with stumps and dead branches, a red Indian 
on the war trail could not have been more perfectly noiseless. Oh, 
how thick that wood was, and how close together the trees grew! 
Suddenly just in front of me, almost as if from under my feet, I 
heard the trampling of feet, and the rush of three heavy beasts; but 
as bad luck would have it, the only one I caught a glimpse of was the 
calf. They certainly were not thirty yards from me when they first 
jumped up, and though I ran quickly forward to a spot whence I 
could see the open ground beyond, the beasts swung round, and broke 
cover behind us, and I saw them no more. We set off once more to 
follow them, but with little hopes of coming up with them again 
before nightfall. After tracking them some distance we came to 
where they must have seen a man in a red shirt haymaking, and not 
liking his looks they had started off again at a gallop, and all in 
different directions. We followed the big bull, but the track led us 
right away for the mountains beyond the forest, and we had re- 
luctantly to give it up for the day, the sun warning us that we 
should have no time to spare if we wished to avoid being benighted 
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in the forest. After getting out of the forest we still had four or five 
miles of road before reaching home, but so pure is the air, and so 
healthy the life we led, that such a walk, after the day’s hunting, was 
by no means so great a drawback as one might have expected. 

Our conversations during these walks and at lunch were curiosities 
in the way of philological studies. Norsk was what we professed to 
talk, but John’s knowledge of the language, though more extensive 
than mine, was less accurate. He always professed to understand 
me, and often made stupid mistakes in consequence. Once when I 
told him how we had slain and skinned a mighty reindeer in Iceland, 
he shook his head solemnly saying “ Dead! dead!” several times. 
What it was he thought I had killed I do not know, probably my 
grandmother. 

Once he and I were horrified by my rifle suddenly going off. It 
appeared that after creeping forward on the look-out for elk, I had 
forgotten to put the rifle on half-cock on finding the beasts had gone. 
The bullet struck the ground within two or three yards of John’s 
heels. How startled he looked, as I dare say I did too, for the sound of 
the report in the still forest was enough to awaken the dead! The 
elk must have nearly jumped out of his skin when he heard it, for we 
found a space of nearly eighteen feet cleared at one bound, and then 
the signs of a headlong gallop. It was clearly no use going after 
him till he had had time to discover he was none the worse for the 
shot, so we sat down, and smoked a pipe before making a cast away 
to the left in the hopes of coming on him if he ran in a big circle, as 
usual, In less than half an hour’s time, on coming to the edge of a 
wide open moorland, there was the great beast about 500 yards away, 
still cantering clumsily. John told me not to fire, thinking the elk 
would harbour in a wood he was making for, but on creeping up to 
the wood we found he had passed straight through, with no intention 
of stopping anywhere our side of the Swedish frontier. 

Another day when out alone, with Trugan tied by a rope to my 
belt, the dog suddenly put up his head, cocked one ear, and ran a few 
steps forward ; then after sniffing about with his nose in the air for 
a minute, he set off at a steady trot, pulling me after him for fully a 
mile, until he brought me to quite fresh traces of elk. I thought 
several times he must be simply making the best of his way home, it 
seemed impossible he could have winded the beasts so far off. He 
hever swerved to right or left but kept straight on, looking the very 
perfection of intelligence. When once on the track he went half wild 
with excitement, and pulled me along over fallen trees, through densely 
thick places, anyhow, and anywhere, as long as he could only get 
along. It was the hardest work I ever did, to carry a heavy rifle 
through a thick forest, manage such a powerful dog, and yet advance 
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without a sound. In a place where the trees were too thick for one 
to see ten yards in any direction, Trugan suddenly ceased pulling, lay 
down, and began to bark and yell at the top of his voice ; never did I hear 
such howling. Close by I heard the stampede of elk without a chance 
of seeing them ; it was annoying, but it was all of a piece with our luck 
all through. I let off some of the steam of my excitement on Trugan 
with a good thick stick which made him yell louder than ever ; the 
great brute seemed made of noise, it was like beating a huge, in- 
harmonious drum. Presently the elk came galloping down somewhere 
in my direction, and getting a glimpse of one of them as it crossed 
between two trees, I fired at it as if it had been a rabbit, but the 
bullet lodged in a tree between us. This was the first shot we had 
fired at elk, and could hardly be considered a satisfactory result of 
nearly three weeks’ hunting; still we always hoped that the luck 
would change one day, and one single “if” in our favour, and it 
would be all up with a big bull elk. 

It was not until the Thursday of our last week that the “ifs” 
were all on our side. We were given to understand that the owners 
of the adjoining forest were willing to let us hunt their ground on 
the same terms as we held our own. “G.” had accordingly been 
over it once or twice, and had always found elk but had never got a 
shot at them. The last day I was to go out with John, I promised 
him ten shillings extra pay if we got anelk that day. Notwithstand- 
ing this stimulant, we hunted a large strip of our own forest in vain, 
crossed over the river, and drew the adjoining forest absolutely blank 
until a late lunch time. After lunch, starting in a half-hearted sort 
of way, and while still smoking, the dog soon began to show signs of 
being near game. Good little dog, whata treat it was to be out with 
him after the rollicking, loud-sounding Trugan! After looking at his 
dog, John whispered to me, “ Very near,” and pointed down the hill 
to the left. I crept forward, and in a few minutes saw two huge 
beasts quietly feeding in a small open patch about a hundred and 
twenty yards off. My first impulse was to take a snap shot at the 
first I saw, but as they did not dream of my existence, I raised the 
rifle quietly, and took aim at the biggest. I suppose he saw the 
movement, for he turned, and looked up at me. Aiming straight at 
him, I fired; the smoke blew back in my face, and when it cleared 
away both beasts were gone. Almost instantly after, 1 saw two 
huge beasts cross an open patch not far from me, and I gave the 
biggest the benefit of my other barrel. Calling out to John to come 
on with the dog, I ran to where I had last seen the elk, to find out 
the result of my shots. John seemed in no hurry to come; the elk 
I understand are sometimes dangerous when wounded, but I should 
think very rarely. After following the trail for some time without 
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seeing a trace of blood, we were satisfied neither of the two had 
been touched. I could not believe that I had missed clean and clever 
a steady shot at a beast as big as a horse, and so we retraced our 
steps to where they had been standing when I fired the first shot. 
As soon as we got back to the place I pointed out to John where the 
one I aimed at had been, and on looking on the ground I saw a large 
drop of blood on a small dead stick. With a shout of triumph we 
started to follow up the tracks, and then found there had been three 
of the animals, they had turned down the hill at first, then two had 
wheeled round, and passed up to where I had fired the second time, 
and so away into the forest. The third track led down the hill, every 
few yards there being great splashes of blood, at sight of the first of 
which John jerked out, “ Dead, dead.” Yes, there, a few yards farther 
on, lay the mighty beast on his side stone dead. The bullet had hit 
him full in the throat as he looked up at me, and passed down into 
his lungs, killing him almost instantly. An enormous creature he 
was, big enough to provide the village with meat for nearly all the 
winter. The first feeling of exultation at having at last been success- 
ful soon passed away, and it was almost with a feeling of sadness that 
we covered the mighty carcase over with heavy boughs, after having 
got him ready to be carried off on the morrow. Onour way home we 
again came across the other two,a cow and a calf; they were 
apparently quite demoralised, and after getting nearly stuck in a bog, 
they stood and looked at us on the open moor, not more than 100 
yards away. I suppose they were looking for their lord and father. 
If my second barrel, fired in the excitement of the moment when I 
first saw them, had taken effect, I might have got into serious trouble 
for shooting two on the same property, but there would have been no 
objection to my shooting either where they were now standing; but 
the sight of so much blood had sobered me, and I was content to 
watch the stupid clumsy beasts slowly cross the moor and disappear. 
How such great uncouth beasts could have so long kept out of our 
sight seemed a perfect miracle. At first sight they looked about the 
size and colour of the buffalo cows one sees in Egypt. 

The news gave G. quite as much pleasure as my success had given 
me. Nothing could have been more cheery and free from jealousy than 
our sporting relations during three different years in Norway. We 
emptied our last bottles of beer in honour of the event, and looked 
forward more contentedly to our departure on the following 
Saturday. 

The next day we found out the owner of the forest where the beast 
was lying, and after paying him an ez post facto rent, we went up 
with him, and about half-a-dozen men, to cut up and bring away the 
carcase. As far as we could judge, it must have weighed over 500 
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Ibs. We took a piece of the sirloin to eat, but I cannot say I thought 
it as good as G. pronounced it, still it was good as a change. The 
skin, and the head and horns, I brought away with me, but in a 
London house, the mighty head is likely to prove somewhat of a 
white elephant. The beast was said to be a six-year-old bull with a 
fair head—none of the heads are nearly so fine as the American 
ones. 

On our way back to Trondhjem, finding that the steamer did not 
cross the lake the day we arrived there, G. chartered her on his own 
account for the moderate sum of thirty shillings for the thirty miles. 
We had a good passage home, but the hold in which the head was 
put was unfortunately very hot and stuffy, so that by the time I got 
home, people passing my cab must have thought that it did not require 
a very keen nose to smell, though a mile away, a Norwegian elk. 


CLEMENT Bunpoury. 





Robin. 


By Mrs. PARR, Autuor or ‘ ADAM AND EVE.’ 


Cuapter XIX. 


One of Jack Dorian’s chief sources of regret while away, was 
the fear that he had forfeited the friendship of the Temples. His 
uncle he knew had misrepresented him to them, and he felt sore 
that they had believed him. 

Not of a disposition to excuse himself—for he was well aware 
there were many instances in his conduct which called for in- 
dulgence—Jack allowed a gradual coldness to increase in their 
letters, which by degrees came less frequently, until, as before 
shown, they at length had ceased altogether. 

Georgy, staunch in her friendships, at the risk of losing Mr. 
Chandos’ good opinion, never ceased to stand up for her former 
playfellow. 

“T don’t care what any one may say of him, I shall always 
maintain he was badly treated,” she would repeat to her mother, 
who, now that the chance of uniting these two seemed over, 
bewailed Jack’s ingratitude as another proof of the ill luck which 
ever dogged her. 

Of a certainty—now that Jack had left him, and the house was 
shut up and he always away—the Squire would marry, and the 
flavour of the fruit and the vegetables, which came from the Manor 
during his absence, were spoilt by her constantly showing for 
how short a time they should enjoy them. 

During the whole of those years since Jack had left, the 
Temples, and through them all Wadpole, were kept in a continual 
ferment of expectation. It was the standing dish always hailed 
with relish, these on dits about the Squire. He was going to 
marry, he was not going to marry—he was married; there was 
nothing init. Then as regarded Jack, fifty reports were circulated 
to be received or rejected, according to the disposition of the 
hearer: the uncle and nephew had cut off the entail, and because 
of the sum of money given in consideration to the latter, Mr. 
Chandos could not afford to live at Wadpole. 

Jack Dorian —according to another account—had repelled with 
indignation this offer, and out of his refusal arose the displeasure 
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of his uncle. Perhaps Mr. Chandos never heard one-half of these 
fabrications, assuredly the half he did hear did not annoy him ; on 
the contrary he rather liked to mystify his neighbours, and was 
shrewd enough to feel he lost nothing personally by those about 
him believing he had gained the power of leaving what he 
possessed at will. 

He was staying at Brighton—raising the fondest hopes in the 
breast of a very fair young lady, who was almost quite what he 
desired—when this illness attacked him; at first not considered 
serious, but gradually increasing, so that when the rector, for whom 
he had sent, arrived, he was past talking business with him; but, 
only as was thought for a time, hope was far from extinguished 
as to his ultimate recovery, yet knowing how uncertain is life, 
his physicians recommended if there were any relatives he might 
desire to see that they should be warned of his danger and sent 
for immediately. 

“T feel like a fish out of water here by myself,” wrote the 
rector, “I should like Georgy to come to me,” and Georgy went 
to him, and all Wadpole saw in her going the certainty that it 
was she who was to possess the property. 

“Now how shall we hunt out Jack?” was Georgy’s first in- 
quiry ; “no matter what has passed between them, to find him and 
bring him here seems to me our duty.” 

“Then I had best write to old Clarkson,” said the rector, who 
would not oppose his daughter’s proposition although he would 
never have had the strength himself to act thus generously— 
and Mr. Clarkson written to, with a better knowledge of how 
affairs stood between the uncle and nephew, telegraphed to 
where he had sent Jack, giving orders that the message should 
be forwarded on to wherever he might be, and it was by 
these means that Jack Dorian was brought to England, only 
giving himself time before he started on his journey to write to 
Mr. Veriker. 

A happy woman was Mrs. Temple that day when she went to 
the station to meet her husband, Jack, and Georgy. Mr. Chandos 
was dead. They were bringing back his remains to bury. Jack 
Dorian was Jack Dorian no longer; he was Mr. Dorian Chandos, 
the new Squire of Wadpole. Every one thought him altered, a 
few thought him improved, and among the few was Georgy. 
Little wonder that Mrs. Temple’s hopes again ran high when she 
saw the attention Jack paid readily accepted by her daughter. 
The two seemed instinctively to fall into their old ways, and 
though, by reason of his uncle’s death, and the business it 
entailed on him, there was no opportunity to resume their 
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amusements, the time they spent together was generally occupied 
in recalling reminiscences of them. 

“ As soon as I am settled down here,” Jack would say; and, as 
time went on—for it took some months to arrange the necessary 
business—say rather pointedly, Georgy began to fancy. What 
did he mean about this settling down? She did not know why, 
but the sentence always conveyed that the meaning to be under- 
stood was “ when I marry.” But marry whom? He had never 
spoken—never even hinted of any attachment he had formed. 
Could he, she wondered, be married already ? Sometimes, by his 
manner, she thought it possible. He was absent, preoccupied, talked 
about alterations in the house, the gardens, the furniture, always 
as if he had some one in his eye whose taste he was consulting. 
Georgy was puzzled rather over this, and, as had been her habit 
for more than a year now whenever anything perplexed her, she 
took into her confidence Mr. Cameron. 

“You don’t think it’s you?” said the curate simply. 

“Me? No; what makes you ask that question ?” 

“ Because it entered into my head, as it seems to have entered 
into the heads of a good many.” 

“Qh, really; has it? Well, and how do you like the notion?” 

Mr. Cameron hesitated. 

“Come, speak out—tell me.” 

“T don’t know that I ought,” he said. “I have no reason to 
give, but I don’t like the notion at all.” 

Georgy smiled amusedly. 

“You are generally so full of reasons,” she said. 

“Yes; am I not? But I wouldn’t say it for the world to any 
one but you; we are always frank together ’—she smiled back at 
him encouragingly. “ From the first evening I met the Squire, I 
felt towards him a kind of antipathy.” 

“Yes; did you?” 

“Do I pain you by saying so?” 

“No, I don’t know that you do, although being very fond of him 
I can’t quite see the necessity.” 

“Nor can I either, and it is that that troubles me.” 

“You must try and get over it while he is away. He is going 
abroad again.” 

“Abroad? I thought it was but to London he had gone.” 

“So he has now, but after he comes back next week, he 
is going to Italy, I believe. He has talked of it to me for 
some time, only there was so much to do that he could not leave 
before.” 


“ Not to stay—he is not going ?” 
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“ No, no, only about some business—business which seems to 
me a little mysterious, somehow.” 

“ Oh—h, I understand,” said Mr. Cameron, and his face beamed 
at the discovery he thought he had made. ‘“ When is he coming 
down ?—to-morrow ?—with the bride and bridegroom ?—will he ? ” 

“No; not until Thursday, and I’m not sorry, for he’s taken an 
awful dislike to old Blunt, and might be a little stiff with your 
friend Christopher,” and having reached the Green, where they 
were to part, the two bade each other good-bye—Mr. Cameron 
going his way, humming to himself softly ; he felt so unaccountably 
light-hearted, he couldn’t think why—Georgy, smiling, “ If ever I 
make up my mind to break my mother’s heart”—Mrs. Temple had 
declared that if Georgy married as badly as Isabel had done, this 
calamity would most certainly occur—“TI shall have to propose 
to him myself; it will never enter his head unless I put it there; 
of that I feel sure.” 


During the time while Jack was being installed as the new 
Squire of Wadpole, he had written several letters, both to Mr. 
Veriker and to Robin, to which he had received no reply; within 
the last few weeks some of these had been returned, and, without 
seeing any immediate reason for it, Jack began to feel a little 


uneasy. Could anything have happened to Mr Veriker? or were 
they still roaming, hidden away in some out-of-the-way spot 
which he had forgotten, or did not know? In that last letter, 
written, as Jack imagined, when they were on the point of leaving 
Venice, Mr. Veriker had dwelt much on seeking quiet and 
warmth; that was, he said, what he wanted for the winter—but the 
winter was past now, the spring had come, and no doubt at one of 
their old haunts he should find them; and oh, their surprise at 
hearing the news he had to tell! Jack often fed his love by pictur- 
ing the delight of Robin, and fed his pride by the astonishment he 
knew Mr. Veriker would feel. 

His amour propre had never quite recovered the thrust dealt 
by the father, who had shown him he did not hold him worthy of 
his daughter. 

“But there, I forgive him,” he would say, “ for if it had not been 
for him, I should never have written to Clarkson, and if I hadn’t 
written to Clarkson they would not have known where to find me.” 

That he had seen his juncle again, confessed his repentance, 
received his forgiveness, was an unknown comfort to Jack. Stand- 
ing strong and full of health beside the bed of the pain-racked, 
dying man, Jack was filled with compunction for everything that 
had happened between them ; while Mr. Chandos, with the clearer- 
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sightedness of approaching death, felt that he had wronged his 
nephew. Neither of them were men given to protestations. Only 
a word or two passed between them on the subject, but that word 
was sufficient. “Oh, for the time to come over again ! ” In each heart 
that wish found echo, a wish so mercifully for our failures never 
granted. 

When later on Jack said to Mr. Clarkson that but for the last 
week he had spent with his uncle his inheritance would have been 
robbed of its value to him, he but spoke the truth, and his old friend 
believed him ; and the knowledge of the peace of mind he had gained 
through it, made him, whenever he thought of that week, grow 
very compassionate towards Mr. Veriker. He would act very 
liberally towards him, although of course it would not be quite 
possible to have him too much there. It might interfere with his 
training of Robin, for already Jack was indulging in many ambi- 
tious ideas, and although he would not have confessed it to himself— 
for oddly enough most of us have two natures, the loftiness of one 
despising the weaknesses of the other—he felt at times a sense of 
complacency that he should remain so constant to the memory of 
that little neglected child, that run-wild girl, when so many advan- 
tageous marriages were certain now to present themselves to him. 

Already he had received congratulations and calls from every 
one worth knowing in the county, his tenants and neigh- 
bours had welcomed him, and with the exception of that vulgar 
brute old Blunt—between himself and whom there had been a 
dispute concerning some adjoining land which he proved he had the 
right to oceupy—he was on good terms with everybody. 

The one cause of regret, the new Squire had been heard to say, 
was that his land should dovetail into that odious parvenu’s 
property, and he reproached the Wadpole people for permitting a 
respectable estate, like Priors, to get into the hands of a money- 
grubbing tradesman. 

“Tt deteriorates the place in the eyes of the whole county,” he 
said, “to have people of that sort set down in the very midst of 
one. Once there, and how are you to get them away ?—you can’t do 
it, the thing’s impossible: before the father dies the son marries ; 
naturally he has a family, and there you are.” 

Considering the feeling he had towards Mr. Blunt, Mr. Dorian 
Chandos was very glad that he would not be at Wadpole when 
this expected son and his new wife should arrive ; his immediate 
starting for Italy would relieve him of the necessity to call until 
he returned. Well, a good many things would have happened 
before then, on which, whether he included these people among 


those who had the entrée at the Manor, much would depend. 
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CHapTtER XX. 


AprEetiTE—says the proverb—comes with eating, and a little 
excitement induces the desire for more. Thus the inhabitants of 
Wadpole, having had their taste whetted by the death of the 
Squire, the return of his nephew—whom, notwithstanding the 
rupture between them, he had left his heir—were ready to seize on 
the smallest opportunity which afforded scope for gossip and 
speculation. This was just now provided by the expected return 
of the bride and bridegroom—Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Blunt were 
coming home. Priors was being made ready to receive them; old 
Mr. Blunt had settled down there again, and was awaiting their 
arrival, 

It was the middle of April ; feur months had gone by since the 
death of Mr. Veriker, time spent by Robin and Christopher 
in visiting the different places where in former days she had 
lived with her father. Shocked by the tragic coming to pass 
of an event which he had so often openly wished might occur, 
Mr. Blunt readily acceded to any plan which prevented his being 
brought face to face with Robin’s grief. “Id rather she got quit 
of it a little before you come home here,” he said in writing to 
Christopher, “ so don’t mind the expense, go about as much as you 
like and let her see plenty to amuse her.” Christopher had 
taken him at his word, and during the time which followed life 
had been Paradise to him. 

How wonderful is love! with what patience it endures! Chris- 
topher never seemed to tire of listening to those rhapsodies, 
which Robin, in her early days of sorrow, kept repeating 
about her father, nay, rather because they seemed to lift her 
burden he would encourage her, and in so doing gained her trust 
and confidence as his reward. She leaned on him for support, 
spoke openly to him of her hopes and fears, and by degrees began 
to lend a more willing ear to the little things he said to ease her 
sorrow. That her father was at rest, free from suffering and pain. 
“Yes, but God could have made him well here.” And then the 
hope that they would meet again, that they were not separated 
forever. “ But I wanted to go with him then.” 

Alas, poor Robin! Christopher had need to love her. The 
poor bruised heart was well worth healing, and the husband was 
made in no way jealous because of the devotion the child bore to 
her father. Besides, Robin’s sorrow was not morbid, she did not 
wear it on her sleeve to sadden every one around her. After the 
first few weeks, when struck down and helpless, time passed she 
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knew not how; brought back to life through the care of Chris- 
topher, she strove at control and would pass whole days seemingly 
pleased and even cheerful. Only from one eye she could not hide 
the unbidden tears which some passing sight or careless word 
would make flow, and then Christopher taking her hand would by 
a gentle pressure tell her she had his sympathy. Thus they 
became fast friends, constant companions, one of them entirely 
dependent on the other. To be watched, have her wishes fore- 
stalled, to be waited on, was something new to Robin ; to be trusted 
in, leaned on, looked up to, equally new and far more delicious to 
Christopher. 

Those former doubts whether he should gain her love did not 
oppress him now ; daily he felt more secure in the happy certainty, 
and Robin without knowing it was steadily drifting to the same 
conclusion. 

Love, in the sense in which she had onceknownit, no longer existed 
for her. Her father’s death, and her consequent sorrow seemed 
to have killed outright every emotion which did not bear on grief 
for him. It did not even strike her as strange that she should 
feel utterly cold and indifferent about Jack, having no interest 
concerning him, except perhaps how and when he would hear of 
the sad event, and a grim satisfaction that he would be startled 
to be told the circumstances which had made it so tragic. 

When Christopher had asked whether she would not like any 
friend written to, Robin had said resolutely, “No.” What 
mattered it now who came or stayed away ; it was all the same to 
her. ‘Che icy hand whose hold was laid on him she loved would 
not loosen its grip. 

In spite of all that she had done, he was gone. He was 
dead. She was left alone. Let the living go their way—no 
one could ease her grief, no one could make her happy. Her 
father no longer with her, in those days Robin believed that 
happiness had fled from her for ever. 

Now that Time with “healing in his wings,” had begun to 
soften her sorrow, bitterness had also given way, and, bridging 
over more present memories, her thoughts would sometimes 
wander off to earlier days. What had become of her teacher, 
master, childish adviser? Would they ever meet again? A sigh 
would answer “ Never,” and slowly down her face the unchecked 
tears would roll. And Christopher, finding her, would take her 
hand. Why was she crying? Robin could not answer him; 
hardly could she have made answer to herself, except that she was 
thinking of bygone days—of things that had happened long ago. 

“We shall soon be home now,” Christopher would say, hoping 
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that fresh scenes, new faces, and new duties would prove for 
Robin the best distraction. 

Already many plans had been mapped out of things they would 
do together, and Robin, by Christopher’s description, had grown 
quite familiar with Wadpole and its people. 

They, in their turn, were far more curious regarding the new 
arrival than Christopher dreamt of, or Mr. Blunt gave them credit 
for; and it would have surprised the two not a little could they 
have heard some of the conversations which about this time— 
whenever any gathering brought people together—went on in 
Wadpole concerning them. 

“T wonder what she will turn out like—this Mrs. Christopher 
Blunt,” each one begun to say. Most of those who knew Chris- 
topher were well disposed towards him; the drawback was “ that 
terribly vulgar father.” 

“But the son cannot help what is amiss with the father. Why 
should you punish one man for the failings of another ?” 

This was Mr. Cameron speaking—Mr. Cameron, the curate of 
Wadpole—and, because he was very fair, small, and boyish-looking, 
his flock, mostly stout, able-bodied, well-to-do people, were rather 
given to laugh at him. They ridiculed his zeal, affected to be a 
little shocked by his principles, and rather resented the plain- 
spoken way in which he took them to task in his sermons. The 
vicar, Mr. Temple, though seeming to sympathise with this 
prejudice, secretly chuckled over the occasion of it, while Miss 
Georgy, his daughter, was openly the champion of Mr. Cameron, 
and wherever she was present he had a defender. Overflowing 
with animal spirits, health, vigour, a feature of her disposition 
was to take the part of every weaker creature ; and Mr. Cameron, 
town-bred, worked beyond his strength, forced to come to the 
country—his chance of life to breathe a purer atmosphere—seemed 
to have a claim to protection from her. At first a little amused 
at his ignorance of sport, his nervousness about guns, and his 
timidity whenever he found himself on a horse—the awkward 
fashion in which he sat one sent her into fits of laughing— 
Georgy was quick to recognise the higher qualities of a man whose 
courage knew no limit when bidden by duty to obey its call, and 
whom she saw go willingly and fearlessly to watch by bedsides 
of which most others shunned the danger. Added to this, Mr. 
Cameron was eminently conspicuous for the courage of his opinions, 
and, bashful as he might be in society, never failed to speak did 
necessity require it of him. Whatever his daughter cared for, 
Mr. Temple viewed with favour ; therefore, though not so openly, 
in the rector the curate had another staunch partisan. 
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Mr. Temple was rector of two parishes—Wadpole, and, some 
three miles distant, Uplands. Before Mr. Cameron’s time Uplands 
represented £100 a year, the curate’s salary, in return for which 
every second Sunday a service was supposed to be held in the 
schoolroom there. But the people of Uplands were not great 
church-goers. A scattered parish on the outlying edge of a long 
stretch of common, the place was not viewed with favour: idlers, 
reputed poachers, bird-snarers, rat-catchers, all congregated there ; 
the cottages were ill-smelling, their inhabitants evil-living. The 
Pharisees of Wadpole wondered that such a disgrace was permitted 
to exist so near. 

A little down-hearted at sight of Wadpole—everybody seemed 
so moral and prosperous there—Mr. Cameron’s heart leaped with 
joy at the account of Uplands; after all, there would be a field to 
labour in, and he might turn to profitable account the time he was 
forced to stay here ; and going to reconnoitre, he fell in by the way 
with Christopher Blunt, they walked on together, and found that 
each enjoyed the other’s company. 

Mr. Blunt on being told of their meeting, with a view to step 
into the magic circle, proposed to strengthen the acquaintance 
by inviting the curate to a dinner-party, an invitation which the 
curate was prompt to decline. 

“T shall be very glad to call and see you,” he said frankly, 
“and if then, at any time, when I could stay, you like to ask me 
to dinner, I should really feel obliged to you, but I’m not a diner- 
out, it’s a waste of time, and a lot of dishes don’t agree with me.” 

Mr. Blunt was disposed to be offended at this—Christopher, on 
the other hand, was pleased: the refusal was in keeping with the 
man, and consistent with much he had said. Frightfully sensitive 
about everything that savoured of ostentation, it was not until a 
second chance meeting had brought up the subject of Uplands 
that Christopher ventured to say he might assist in money, if he 
could not in any other way. Mr. Cameron readily accepted the 
offer; and just at the time of the arrival of Mr. Veriker's letter, 
these two men were slowly creeping on towards a steady friendship 
with one another. 

Mr. Cameron had asked Christopher to come any evening and 
see him at his lodgings ; Christopher had readily accepted the in- 
vitation to go. Mr. Blunt—disposed to think meanly of a man 
who refused a good dinner when he got the chance of getting one, 
and utterly opposed to his son being mixed up with anything that 
brought him in contact with a set of idle vagabonds who got 
their living God knows how—looked askant on the intimacy, and 
even went so far as to say as much to the rector. 
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“The vulgar old upstart,” ejaculated Mr. Temple mentally ; 
but outwardly he only laughed, as was his way when anything 
which might have called forth a rebuke was said to him. Taken 
to task sometimes by his straightforward daughter, he would tell 
her with a touch of irony that he had found it easier to become a 
parson than to become a hypocrite; and if not satisfied, as she 
never was with this reply, she continued the argument, it was only 
to draw a lot of banter from her father, ending with his oft- 
quoted aphorism : It would be all the same a hundred years hence. 
But would it be the same? Georgy Temple{doubted. She was 
clear-sighted enough to see there were many duties left unfulfilled 
by the rector, and the sight of these troubled her. Sighing over 
them, she invariably felt a yearning pity for her father; and Mr. 
Temple was indeed much to be pitied, for he was a man with a 
spoilt life and a warped character. Nature had intended him for 
anything rather than a clergyman, which fate had destined him 
for. His godfather held in his gift the living of Wadpole, and 
when he had recommended that his godson should be brought up 
to the Church, the parents had regarded the boy as the most 
fortunate among their children; great sacrifices were made to 
send him to Eton and to Oxford, and this done, there was no use 
in protesting when he was involved in difficulties out of which there 
was but one way of escape: he must be ordained, accept the living, 
and marry his patron’s daughter. Had ever any one heard of 
such a fortunate young man? The congratulations of all around 
him made the draught none the sweeter; but George Temple 
swallowed it, and few ever suspected how much it cost him. It 
took him years to get rid of the bitterness, discontent, humiliation 
with which his duties filled him; a fine nature with such a battle 
to fight would have overcome or would have died. Mr. Temple did 
neither—he did not possess a fine nature, therefore he became 
gradually lowered by the contest, and now when he was a man on 
the wrong side of fifty, with a family grown up around him, he 
was chiefly distinguished by the eccentricities which arose from 
doing as he pleased, and letting things manage themselves as best 
they could without him. He did not commend the righteous, 
neither did he rebuke the sinner, this latter omission looked on as 
a great dereliction of duty, and, in his neighbours’ eyes, one of the 
worse traits in his character—that screening of the poacher, the 
drunkard, the Sabbath-breaker, it was worse than wrong: it was 
encouraging them in their evil ways. Even Mr. Cameron had 
ventured to say something of this to him, and the rector bade the 
young man take them to task. “ You're the right fellow to do it,” 
he said, but as for himself, he held his tongue. 
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Partly on account of her having been the daughter of a former 
Squire, and because she put forth a claim to sympathy from all 
who knew her, Mrs. Temple was viewed with great forbearance 
by her neighbours in Wadpole. 

She was a woman in a chronic state of grievance, misfortune 
according to her own showing had never ceased to pursue her. 

She had started in life by being of the wrong sex, and so had 
forfeited the inheritance to which she nevertheless continued to 
consider herself rightfully entitled. 

For years after her marriage she had lived in constant hope of 
having a son ; only daughters were born to her—her husband, 
more particularly viewed by the light she applied to him, had 
turned out a perfect failure, he did nothing to maintain their 
position in the county, pointedly avoided all contact with the 
Bishop, and, devoid of ambition, declared that being rector of 
Wadpole, he intended to live and die there. Mrs. Temple 
had long ago ceased to recollect that the choice of her husband 
had been entirely her own, and that against the advice and 
wishes of her father she had insisted on marrying a very luke- 
warm lover. | 

Carrying on the chain of disaster, her eldest daughter, Isabel— 
now Mrs. Spencer—had married, oh, so badly! a poor man in a 
marching regiment with nothing but a soldier’s pay to keep them 
on, and babies for ever coming. Of course it was out of the 
question that they shonld have anything to give her, it was as 
much—indeed more than they could do—to keep themselves, for, 
as Mrs. Temple frankly confessed—and here undoubtedly she 
spoke the truth—she was no manager, she had not been brought 
up as one, had never been taught to look at each penny before it 
was spent, and therefore could not do so now. 

So with what—under ordinarily good management—might 
have served for a very sufficient living, the house was always in 
confusion and disorder: children—the young Spencers—who, 
first under pretext of a visit, prolonged their stay until they were 
left altogether there, running all over the house; dogs in every 
room; pets of all descriptions everywhere. The family came and 
went as they liked, each individual doing what he or she pleased. 

There was a schoolroom virtually allotted to the Spencers and 
the youngest daughter, Dora, between whom and Georgy a gap of 
some years came. 

In her growing-up, Georgy Temple had had for a companion the 
late squire’s nephew, Jack Dorian, the two in short had emulated 
each other, both pupils of the rector, at whose heels they con- 
stantly ran. As a boy, Jack invariably spent his holidays with 
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the Temples ; and it gradually unfolded itself to Mrs. Temple that 
the glory and honour of the family would be greatly restored if 
these two ever became one. The wish added to the interest she 
felt in Jack’s favour—she cared for the boy on his own account, 
and in the general ways of life was by no means a schemer ; but 
should the rector die, how little there would be to maintain them ; 
and Georgy married to Jack, what more natural than to shift the 
burden of the younger children on to the shoulders of their sister 
—the Manor House was large enough to take them; the means, 
compared to what she had now, seemed ample. 

So far then it was decided, there remained but one obstacle—the 
Squire might marry; against that he must be guarded. So as 
long as Mr. Chandos lived Mrs. Temple continued to be, on that 
subject, his nettle. By reminding him of his age, the dangers at 
his time of life of changing his condition, she strengthened his 
resolves, and they seldom separated from a téte-a-téte without his 
declaring to himself that could he but meet the exact person 


he wanted, if it was only to spite that woman, he would marry to- 
morrow. 
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Wuen Christopher and Robin arrived at Wadpole Station, they 
found the carriage awaiting them, but not Mr. Blunt, he was 
deterred from coming, his man said, by a threatening of gout, 
from a bad attack of which he had but recently recovered. Un- 
able during his son’s absence to endure the tedium of home, Mr. 
Blunt had spent most of his time in London in the company of 
those few choice companions, who, for the sake of what they got 
by knowing him, listened to his bragging, and didn’t mind his 
bluster. 

Kept temperate and sober during his working life by a will 
which was strong enough to overcome desire, Mr. Blunt con- 
sidered that he had earned the right to self-indulgence, and he 
acted accordingly, the habit of excess growing on him as he 
grew older. In presence of his son, and within eye-reach of 
neighbours whose lives were given up to the god Respectability, 
Mr. Blunt felt compelled to put a restraint on his actions, eat of 
the dishes set before him, drink wine only in the measure that 
was good for him. Suddenly this strain would prove too great; 
he would one morning invent some business which necessitated 
a few days’ absence, and at the end of a week perhaps he 
would return and take up again the daily life of dull routine. 
But Christopher absent—the house partly shut up—there was no 
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necessity for coming back, and from a little before Christmas up 
to this present week in April, Mr. Blunt had been away living a 
life—according to the people he spent it among—by which every 
day he drove into his coffin a fresh nail. His continued debauch, 
for it had degenerated into little else, had at length pulled him 
up short by a very sharp attack of gout, from which he was only 
just recovered when he arrived at Wadpole. 

With an impatience under pain, which he felt a man so prosperous 
ought not to be called upon to bear, and a nervous dread of death 
whenever he was ill, Mr. Blunt had a superstitious aversion to 
mourning, which Christopher conveying to Robin as delicately as 
he could, she had so far given into his scruples as to lay aside 
all crape, and consent to appear in black or in white as occasion 
might call for. 

“That is the Manor—Mr. Chandos’ place, Robin—there, where 
that clump of trees is—high up—do you see ?” 

Christopher was not sorry to have Robin to himself for this 
drive from the station, he wanted to be the first to point out the 
features of her new home—their home as it was now to be. 

“What, on what looks like a hill, do you mean?” 

“Yes; behind there, hidden from us, is the house; the ground 
slopes down from that into what is almost a wood, the right to 
which he has taken from my father, I hear.” 

“Oh, but that isn’t very nice, is it? He’s a new squire too, isn’t 
he, since you went away?” 

Christopher had beguiled many an hour by picturing the place 
to which he was going to take her, and now that Robin had reached 
there she felt proud to air her knowledge and show him that his 
pains had not been thrown away. 

The spread of her young affections lay all dressed, and like the 
fields by which they were passing, ready to receive the good seed of 
each new domestic tie. The house which they were nearing was 
to be her home, the old man awaiting them another father, the 
neighbours who would call she would make friends of. 

“Oh! see Christopher, how nice they look!” 

The lodge gates were thrown open; clustered around them were 
the keeper’s rosy children. Robin returned their salutations by 
touching her lips with the tips of her fingers ; and the woman, look- 
ing after her with open-eyed admiration, for there was something 
very childlike and foreign in the movement she had made, said, 
“Pretty young creature, I wonder what th’ole brute up there ‘ll 
say to her.” 

The same thought was filling Christopher’s mind, causing his 
heart to flutter with sickening anxiety ; he so hoped his father 
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would speak kindly, say what he ought to her; and at the bare 
supposition of her being wounded creeping in, he was amazed at 
the rush of indignation which followed. 

Looking up, his eyes met hers, and the sight of her fair young 
face vanquished his fears. Who could look at her and not love her ? 
and Robin now was looking very fair—time had restored her 
strength, care and good living had brought back a healthy colour 
to her cheeks, and Christopher’s generosity enabled her to indulge 
her taste so that her dress was in every way becoming. 

Already she had carried by storm the admiration of the servants ; 
most of whom had assembled in the hall and there stood watching 
her, as she hurried up the stairs after Christopher, to be taken by 
him into the presence of his father. Mr. Blunt had not thought 
it necessary to leave the room in which he sat, to come down 
stairs. A tribute to Robin was paid by the butler, who felt the 
omission, and tendered his master’s gout as an apology. 

“So here you are back againat last ! Well! oh! this is Robin, is 
it, the wife you’ve brought back with you ?” 

It was not surliness, but a want of breeding which embarrassed 
Mr. Blunt at this moment, and prevented him speaking more 
graciously. He had all the desire then to welcome Robin, and 
when she, stretching out her hands, offered to kiss him on both 
cheeks, saying, “ Uncle, thank you for all your kindness; I hope 
you'll like me,” he kissed her heartily. 

“Tm sure I shall,” he said, “my dear, if you're only half as 
good as you're good-looking; I shall be very fond of you, 
youll see, and make Christopher, there, jealous, I shouldn't 
wonder ; why he’s already twice the fellow he used to be—never saw 
anybody pick up so in my life, and what d’ye think o’ me, eh ?” 

Robin got a little red, “ You are not at all like Christopher,” she 
said hesitatingly. 

The answer did not displease Mr. Blunt. Of a robust stature, with 
florid face, dark sharp eyes, hair which though grizzled was thick, 
and whiskers not altogether grey, he was very well satisfied with 
his appearance, considered he carried his age well, and thoroughly 
believed those who told him he didn’t look a day older now than 
he did twenty years ago. 

“Well, no; Is’pose not ; can’t give everything to your children, 
can ye?” 

“Qh, but I like Christopher as he is; I don’t want him altered.” 

“That’s as it should be, take things as you find ’em, a very good 
motto. Only let him go on putting flesh upon his bones as he’s 
done the last few months, and we'll put up with the rest, and the 
children can take after their mother, eh ?” 
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What did he mean? Something funny, though what, Robin did 
not understand—for he chuckled and laughed and winked his eye to 
Christopher, who either failed like her to see the joke, or declined 
altogether to accept it. 

“Which of the rooms has been made ready for us, father ?” he 
asked ; and the tone of the question displeased the old man. 

“Oh, the one at the end of the passage. I’ve given you the 
pick,” he said a little huffily. “It’s the best room in the house ” 
—he seemed to address Robin—“ barring mine. I don’t turn out, 
you know, for anybody.” 

“ Of course not.” Robin was hasty to accept what she presumed 
was intended as an apology. ‘ We should be very sorry for you 
to think of that on our account.” 

“Well, you see, ’m master here”—Mr. Blunt felt there was 
nothing like hitting the nail on the head at the right time—“ I've 
always been, and I always mean to be.” 


“But, certainly. Christopher prepared me to consider you 
that.” 

“All right then,” he said, intercepting his son’s reply. “So 
long as that is understood I shall be very pleased to look on you 
as missis.” 


“ And I shall be very pleased to act as such, as long as you wish 
me to.” 

“That'll be so long as you behave yourself then” —and the old 
man laughed good-humouredly. “Promise to keep it up, and I 
won't bring no mother-in-law to worry you.” 

Christopher was standing by the door waiting. Robin got up 
and followed him. His heart felt heavy. Certainly his father 
had never before seemed to him so vulgar. What must she think 
of him? How did he strike her? Oppressed by his doubts, he 
put his arms round her—a rare event, for Christopher was very 
chary of thrusting forward his affection. He had a very just 
calculation of how they stood one in regard to the other, and even 
feared lest he might frighten away the new-fledged love he thought 
he saw hovering near. 

“ Robin ”—the words of sweet caress which lovers use had been 
chilled in Christopher’s speech, and he could not use them now, “I 
hope you will be happy here now you have come.” 

“But I must be happy. This is our home. We cannot go 
away.” 

Ah there lay the sting. Christopher had never asked, never 
wanted anything beyond having his wants supplied, and the 
money—always more than he had needed—that his father gave 
him. His continual weak health had prevented him from even 
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desiring an occupation, for which, from Mr. Blunt’s affluent means, 
he was well aware there was no occasion. But marriage seemed 
to have effected a revolution in his position. It was no longer 
fitting that a man with a wife should be dependent—himself and 
her—for every penny. He had not felt the gall while away; 
already it was beginning to chafe him sorely. 

“Oh, but it will be all right.” She saw he looked troubled. 
“T shall soon get accustomed to everything; do not fear for me.” 

“My father is a little— Well, old people are sometimes——” 

Poor Christopher ; he did not know what to say. 

“Yes, I know; but don’t let that worry you. I shall get used 
to him. I did not expect to find him what youare. There can’t, 
you know, be two such Christophers to spoil me ”—and she lifted 
up her face for him to kiss her. 

“Am TI right,” he said; “is it true what I sometimes think, 
that you are getting by degrees to care a little for me?” 

“A little !”—she had begun to speak in jest. Suddenly her face 
turned very grave, and fixing on him her eyes she said, “I know 
it is not yet what you want, but all the love I had leftin my heart 
I have given to you.” 

And Robin spoke the truth. At that moment she had forgotten 
Jack, and was only thinking of her father. 
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Nearty a week had gone by since Robin’s arrival at Wadpole, 
during which time, unacknowledged by himself, Mr. Blunt con- 
tinued to play company. 

Always proud to exhibit his possessions, he felt a twofold satis- 
faction in displaying them to the daughter of his ancient enemy, 
who on her part entirely disarmed all ill-feeling by her outspoken 
admiration of everything she saw. 

Delighted to have some one to talk to who seemed always 
pleased to listen to him, Mr. Blunt did not spare Robin his society. 
Together, the morning was passed in going round the garden, 
through the greenhouses, over the stables. She had to listen to 
the individual cost of everything, and the expense entailed by 
keeping such an establishment in proper order. 

For the afternoon there was an invitation to a solemn drive. 
That over, the evening was taken up by a lengthened-out dinner, 
after which Mr. Blunt, rendered more than usually gallant by 
reason of the wine he had taken, volunteered to teach Robin 
cribbage. It was the only game of cards he cared for, he said, 
and as soon as she had learnt it, they would be able to play every 
evening. Until after the bride had been seen at church—and 
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Sunday had not yet come round—it was not probable that any one 
would call upon her, and Mr. Blunt decided that to go out walking 
beyond the grounds would not be considered etiquette, besides 
which it would be running the risk of chance introductions which 
might be made a pretext for not coming to the house. 

Since the marriage many who before had passed him by, with 
but a stiff recognition, had stopped to inquire about Christopher ; 
they had expressed an interest in his happiness, and sympathy 
with the young wife, whose father had died on her wedding-day. 

Mr. Blunt had been ready with his own version of the tragedy, 
toned down by him to a respectable occurrence which might 
happen in any well-connected family. He did not want inquiries 
made about Mr. Veriker, and he purposely kept back the notice 
of his death, which Christopher had suggested he should send to 
the Times newspaper. 

Even a ramble in the grounds was not viewed by Mr. Blunt 
with favour. 

“T think I'd keep myself pretty much to the house,” he said, 
“at least ’til after Sunday,” and when Robin pleaded the want of 
air, he proposed another round of the gardens together. 

Wearied beyond anything she had ever dreamed of in her life ; 
with no one to speak to but Christopher, never a voluble companion, 
and this terrible old man calling on her for admiration from 
morning until night. Alas, poor Robin! 

Whom was there to turn to? Not Christopher, a sense of 
delicacy forbade her speaking to him about his father—besides 
Christopher was so supremely happy. He loved Wadpole; the 
quiet country life was suited to his tastes, and now that Robin was 
there he had nothing left to desire. The utter absence of all re- 
finement in Mr. Blunt, his vulgarity in speech and manner, 
although at times more distressing to his son than to any other 
creature, Christopher had become accustomed to, and therefore 
suffered from no shock such as that felt by Robin. True it was 
that, filled with anxiety to know what she would think of his father, 
the first day or so had been very trying; but since then, seeing 
the old man more attentive than he had ever before known him, 
and Robin listening, smiling, and good-humoured, the good fellow 
had rejoiced, thinking how well they were getting on. He had said 
so to Robin, reminding her that he always told her she would find 
out the way to manage his father. 

“T dare say it will be different when I come to know the people 
round,” the poor child thought,trying to administer some comfort to 


herself ; “ that Miss Temple we met riding, I feel as if I should like 
her.” 
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“ Christopher,” she asked aloud, “ what is the name of the Miss 
Temple we passed yesterday, when we were out driving ?” 

“Miss Georgy Temple,” said Christopher absently. His 
thoughts were fixed on a proposition he had made that his father 
should allow him a certain sum a year. 

*€Do you think she is likely to call upon us soon?” 

“ Very soon, I should say: the rector has always seemed disposed 
to be friendly, and through Cameron I got rather to know Miss 
Georgy.” 

“ Uncle ”—she would not call him father ; he did not like her say- 
ing Mr. Blunt—“ says all the people will come next week ; do you 
think so?” 

“Most likely, and for that reason I am proposing to run up to 
London to-morrow with father.” 

“Oh, do!” The words were out before Robin knew she had 
said them; the thought of a day alone seemed to lift a ton weight 
from off her. 

“Tt is only a matter of business that I should like to see in 
train to be settled, that makes me wish to go. I was hesitating 
from the fear that you might be dull perhaps.” 

Christopher spoke—so Robin thought—as if he was a little 
hurt by her. 

“No; I am sure to find something to do, and it is much better 
you should go now, than be away next week, you know.” 

“That is what father said—but I don’t know—perhaps, it is 
best, though ; when next week came I should be just as unwilling 
to goas now. I shall never want to leave your side, Robin—if 
you want to get rid of me you'll have to send me away.” 

She made a faint smile do duty for words. Why could she not 
feel like that ? she wanted to, instead of which her heart seemed 
like a feather at the bare possibility of being left for a day free 
—a whole day without Christopher or his father. 

That evening, later, the plan being arranged and the time of 
departure settled on, Mr. Blunt, when giving orders, said : 

“ About you, Robin—what’ll you do to-morrow ? I suppose you'll 
want something to take you out?” 

“No, I shan’t; don’t order any carriage for me.” 

She was only too thankful of the reprieve. 

“T shall stay at home, I have heaps of things to amuse me here, 
while you are gone.” 

Mr. Blunt looked his satisfaction ; he felt sure this act of self- 
denial was made in obedience to his wishes. 

“You'll come to the station with us?” Christopher said. 

Robin shook her head. 
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“No, no,” said Mr. Blunt decisively, “she’s much better at 
home, as she says, and I shan’t forget her. You'll see,” and -he 
looked smilingly at Robin. “Tl bring you back something from 
London that’ll pay you for us being away.” 


So on the morrow—a heaven-born day, all nature awake and 
rejoicing—in the morning, to catch the 11 o’clock train, the 
father and son set off to drive to the station. From the terrace 
which fronted the house Robin watched them down the avenue, at 
the end of which Christopher turned and waved good-bye to her, 
then out through the lodge-gates they went and were lost to sight. 

Half-way along the road leading to the town, they overtook 
Miss Georgy Temple riding, walking her horse so as to keep pace 
with the new Squire, who, as they had been told, had returned to 
Wadpole a couple of days before. 

Turning to see what it was coming behind them, the two 
separated so that the carriage might pass between, and as it did 
so, Miss Georgy bade them a friendly “‘ Good-morning,” adding, 
“Glad to see you back, Mr. Christopher.” 

The two Blunts raised their hats, the Squire, who had fallen 
back a pace, affected not to be looking at them. 

“T say, Jack, you'll have to know those people.” They had 
again joined company. “ You need not make old Blunt a bosom 
friend, but you can afford to be civil to them in a way.” 

“T don’t see for what reason.” 

“ Well, one reason is the son, he’s a very good fellow.” 

“ He’s got a beast for a father.” 

“ Never mind ; as a make-weight he’s got a beauty for a wife— 
she is indeed: I caught a look at her passing on Thursday, and 
she’s sweetly pretty. Oh yes, you may grin, my dear fellow, but 
wait until you see her.” 

“That won’t be just now then: I’m off on Saturday.” 

“Not really.” 

“Yes, really ; I only came down to say good-bye to you.” 

“Shall you be gone long?” 

Miss Georgy turned her eyes on the Squire fixedly. 

“That depends,” he said looking straight at her, answering her 
gaze, 

“Hum! I’m not generally a bit curious, Jack, but I should like 
to know what is taking you abroad.” 

“Should you?” He wassmiling meaningly. “Well, I dare say, 
some day you will seethe object I have for going.” 


“TI believe I know; I’m almost certain that I have guessed 
right.” 
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“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Well, shall I tell you what I think ?” 

* You may.” 

“ Will you tell me if it’s true ?” 

“T don’t promise that.” 

“Tsn’t the Manor going to have a mistress at last ?” 

““When the master marries, I suppose it will.” 

“ And isn’t the master going away to get married, eh ?” 

“Let me see, this is the way I am going back. Good-bye, 
Georgy. Your mother has asked me to dine with you; @ ce soir. 
Farewell.” 

But she would not let go the hand he had given her. 

“ Haven’t I guessed right ?” she said. “Tell me.” 

“Tell you what ? I'll tell you this, if you don’t take care you'll 
get hanged for a witch.” 

“Didn’t I say so?” she said triumphantly, but Jack had jumped 
over the stile, and Georgy, touching up her horse, rode away saying 
to herself, “So that’s what is taking you back, is it? Iheard you 
telling papa it was some business you had left unfinished when 
you came away.” And Jack, looking back after he had gone on 
some distance, paused for a moment, divided between regret that he 
had said so much and the wish to say more. 

Somehow, he was so full of Robin that day: whichever way his 
thoughts strayed they alwaysled to her. The soft air, the bright 
sun, the cloudless sky, had each its influence. He had walked to 
where a dip in the road led two ways; there were a few trifling 
matters to be settled with his agent, and he turned his face towards 
Wadpole, took a few steps in that direction, and then whirled 
round. 

“T should like to look at the old wood again,” he said, “ I haven't 
been there sinceI came back. It was such a haunt of mine when I 
was a boy,” and he hummed to himself a favourite tune as he went ; 
and thinking still of Robin, her spirit seemed to bear him company 
on the way. 





